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KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


We have, probably, scarcely a single reader who does not 
expect to give himself up, once more, to the enchantment of 
Scott’s novels. ‘ Kenilworth” would be read more realizing- 
ly with a picture of the fine old castle, embodying also one of 
the best-drawn scenes of the novelist—and therefore we 
think our plate for this week valuable for more than its in. 
trinsic beauty. It represents Wayland showing his wares 
to Amy Robsart and Janet. 








THE LAMP-POST IN THE SPREAD HAND. 
| 


| and has written his pleasant book. Around us “ volcanoes 
| belch their fires” of prodigal literature, and opposite us there 
|is a deep-door by which the modest wits about town descend 
to Winvust’s, for news and things more succulent. ‘There 
sometimes dives the Brigadier to lunch with needful celerity 
on the busy Saturday, and up from thence emerge daily 
and shiny-ly (after their pot of ale) the refreshed manufac- 
turers of public opinion. Oh, from our modest window, we 
see sights! But, enough for now! 


THE CRUCIFIX OF BRILLIANTS. 
From the French for the New Mirror. 





We take the vital centre of New-York to be a certain | 
lamp-post from which radiate five crossings—one pointing | 
to the Astor, one to the American Museum, one up Bread- || 
way, one up the Bowery, and the fifth (dead east) to the | 
office of the New Mirror—the which office is clearly visible |! 


from the palm of the spread hand upholding this medio- 1 


Durine the first few months of my sojourn at Rome, I 
witnessed one of those heart-rending dreams, replete with 
thrilling interest, of which the imperial city is, but too often, 
the melancholy theatre. 

A Neapolitan cavalier, named Luzzi, had fixed upon 
Rome as his place of residence from the year 1770. His 


metropolitan lamp-post. Having conceived—(you have— || birth, his intelligence, his refined, polished, and fascinating 
have you not, dear reader?)—the laudable purpose of sub- address, and, above all, the exquisite manly beauty of his 
scribing for the Mirror’s second year, (now on the eve of | face, and the elegant symmetry of his figure, had, immedi- 
commencing,) your first inquiry is the geography of “ ANn- || ately upon his arrival, facilitated his entry into all the most 
street, No. 4”—upon which money-welcoming spot shines || cient and distinguished houses of Rome. Among those 
\\in which he was welcomed with the most cordial favour, 


nightly this central lamp of the municipality. You arrive |) 


safely atthe Astor. You glide past its substratum of apothe- | was cited the palace of the Marquis of Caraglio, a man of 


caries, perfumers, goldsmiths, and hatters, and arrest your | 


footsteps at the triple corner studded with three of the nota- | 
ble structures of Manhattan—the imperial Astor, the goodly 
St. Paul’s, and the marvellous Museum with the “ fifty thou- 
sand curiosities.” You now face due southward. Helm 
down, (coat-skirt down Vesey-street, that is to say,) and 
you head east, south-east, laying your course exactly. Be- 
fore you lies a crossing of flags by which you may safely 
reach the islanded palm of the spread hand, (holding two 
granite posts guarding a lamp-post,) and, once there, you 
luff a little to the right, and follow the pointed forefinger of 
that same hand to the opening lips of Ann-street. Cross 
over, keep down a few doors to the right, and “ there you 
are”—(there we are !)—walk in! 
And now, dear sir! (besides your receipt and the benign | 
smile of the Brigadier) what will you have? Our visibilities | 
to the naked eye are small, but there be caves and store- 
houses of our primrose-coloured wares, and if we affect the 
Turkish fashion of a specimen shop, with room only for one 
purchaser at a time, it is for another reason besides the sav- | 
ing of rent. Philosophic, like us, is the French Amphytrion, 
who does not show to his delicate guest the pieces de resis- 
tance. The roasted joints stand upon a side-table, removed 
from view, and if slices are handed you over your shoulder 
it is with an apposite commendation which the sight of the 
whole dish would fatally smother. Small as the shop is, 
however, (parva, sed apta mihi !) the welcome is spacious ! 
All who come there, come with a parishioner’s regard, self- 
chosen to our literary flock, and none turn the latch without 
unlocking our heart with the same door-handle. (** Qualis 
rez, talis grex !” Having found comfort in loving ourselves, 
we venture the more easily to love those who are like us.) 
Touching this shop, (of which we have now given you 
the pictorial chart,) we shall have more to say hereafter. It 
has its history. Our landlord is a “picked man of countries,” 


| 
| 


j 
| 
| 
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| brilliant fortune and an indefatigable votary of pleasure. 
The marquis had been married from his twentieth year 
(he was then thirty-six) to Giulia de Staroli, a descendant 
of one of the noblest families of Ravenna. This union, 
however, was productive of the most uninterrupted happi- 
ness, in spite of the boundless difference which existed be- 
tween the characters of the amiable couple. Indeed, in 
proportion as the marquis was an impassioned devotee to 
the fascinations and excesses of gay society, and found his 
chief delight in mingling with the giddy throng of midnight 
revellers around the jovial board, so much did Giulia, on the 
contray, appear to love the purer sweets of solitude, and to 
cherish a devoted attachment to the more simple, though 


| more lasting pleasures of domestic peace and contentment. 


The sprightly and highly cultivated mind, and the incom- 
| parable beauty of the marchioness, might have entitled her 
ito the most elevated rank among the most beautiful, fash- 
‘ionable and accomplished women of Rome ; but she prefer- 
|red the quiet charms of retirement, the calm and peace of 
| the green fields, to the vain and empty pomps of the world. 
| She withdrew from the city, and retired to her beautiful 
|country-seat at Albano, distance a few leagues from Rome, 
| with her children and a few faithful domestics. 

“ Signor,” said she to the marquis, ‘‘ you are fond of the 
| excitement and pleasures of a life in the city; but to me, 
ithe country alone can afford those more permanent joys 
land comforts which leave no trace of regret behind them. 
| When you are fatigued with the world, and surfeited with 
| its false and deceitful allurements, you will come to Albano, 
|where you will always be certain of finding hearts, over- 
flowing with love and respect, for the kind husband and 
| the indulgent father.” Y 
The marquis, although the love and esteem he had ever 
| cherished for hi: Giulia had not undergone the slightest diminu- 
| tion, opposed but feebly her departure for the villa of Albano. 
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The austerity of the morals of the marchioness, lee & uncon- 
querable antipathy to any thing which bore a resemblance |} 
to a fete, a rout or an orgies, her devotion to the education | 
of her children, and her love of quietude and retirement, | 


induced him rather to receive with approbation her volunta- || i 
ry exile, as affording her more liberty, away from the allure- || 
ments of the world, to exercise those noble and praisewor- | 


thy maternal duties, which are so essential and yet so rare, 
in the thoughtless mazes of fashionable society. 


‘¢ [ shall not fail to visit you often, Signora,” replied the | 


marquis; “not, as you appear to think, in order to escape | 
from the whirlwind of the world’s disapprobation, which at 


times is so necessary to my happiness, but rather to enjoy | 
the charm of listening to those delightful thoughts, which, | 
falling from your lips, refresh the soul after unsubstantial | 


pleasures, and lead it insensibly again into the forsaken 
path of virtue.” 

Giulia retired to Albano, and the marquis continued to | 
reside in his palace at Rome, yielding himself, with more | 
impetuosity than ever, to the ungovernable sway of his | 
passions. 

One evening the marquis arrived suddenly at the villa 
of Albano, and he immediately sought the presence of his || 
wife. 

“ Signora,” said he, “ the importanee of the event which || 
brings me so unexpectedly to Albano, I hope you will con- 
sider a sufficient apology for the hasty and unannounced in- 
trusion upon your privacy. I have come to communicate a 
startling piece of intelligence, and I hesitate less to give you || 
the information, because I am sure you will be as deeply | 
interested as myself, in endeavouring to solve the inexplica- || 
ble mystery.” 

“Speak, Signor, speak,” replied the astonished mar- 
chioness. 

“You have undoubtedly heard of the brilliant talent, and | 
remarkable beauty of the Signora Broggia ?” 

“ The cantatrice, who has recently created such a sensa- 
tion at the theatres of San Carlos and La Scala,” replied | 
the marchioness. 

“ Precisely. For six weeks past this charming person 
has been at Rome, and in company with some of my 
friends, with Luzzi, with Colonna, with Chigi and Borghese. 
I have not been able to resist attaching myself to her trium- | 
phal car, and swelling the host of her admirers. Without 


vanity, of all my rivals, I seem to be received with the most || 


favour—” 

‘* Signor,” interrupted Giulia, with dignity, “‘ spare me 
such unpleasant details, which drive a blush of shame to the 
cheek of the mother of your children.” 

“ Ah! I beg pardon, a thousand pardons, Signora,” re- 
plied the marquis. I have not, I could not have had any | 
intention of afflicting you for an instant. I will suppress, 


then, all unnecessary preamble, and inform you, without | 


digression, that last night after the termination of the per- 
formances at the opera, I joined a select party of friends at 
a petit souper, given by the accomplished cantatrice, at her || 
beautiful apartments on the Piazza de Spagna. Imagine 
my surprise and astonishment, as the Signora Broggia enter- 
ed the saloon, to behold glittering upon her neck, this bril. 
liant cross of diamonds, which I am sure is the same I had 
the happiness of presenting to you sixteen years ago, in 
commemoration of the joyful day of our nuptials.” And |! 
the marquis drew from his pocket the dazzling crucifix of | 
brilliants, which sparkled in the light of the chandeliers like | 
the imperial standard of Constantine. 


A death-like pallor swept suddenly across the features of | 


the m@aftiieness, who cast her eyes confusedly to the floor, | 





—— 


| and trembled violently i in every lesb. This terrible emo- 
| tion, however, lasted but for an instant. Giulia seized with 
i | eager, though tremulous hands, the glittering jewel, and said, 
|| in striving to impress upon her parched and discoloured lips 
| a smile of joy and satisfaction : 
| 4 Oh, yes indeed! It is my bridal cross. Yes! it is sure. 
ily mine. Oh, how rejoiced I am once more. But you 
|| must now, in turn, pardon me, Signor, for having so long 
concealed from you what I supposed to be an irreparable 
loss. This cherished pledge of our union disappeared sud- 
denly from my casket a few days before my arrival at Al. 
bano. The author of this larceny has thus far escaped my 
most indefatigable researches.” 

** And have your suspicions rested upon any one of your 
servants, Signora?” demanded the marquis. 

“Upon no one, Signor. Upon no one to the present 
1 moment; but now—I think—” 
“You owls the criminal ?” inquired eagerly the marquis, 


| 





“No, no; but I think our investigations could be pursued 
| with more pearnire of success in the city. I will accom. 
pany you to Rome, and our united efforts may succeed 
jin detecting the thief, and placing him in the hands of 
peer,” 


} 
| 


hg us avoid the scandal of a public prosecution, Sig. 
|nora,” replied the marquis. ‘ This cross, again placed in 
| your possession, will never leave it. I have agreed with 
| the Signora Broggia, on condition of surrendering me this, 
| to present her with another precisely like it. It is onlya 
| loss of a few thousands, more or less; but what of that? Is 
| it not better to make this sacrifice, than to embark in a 
| troublesome, legal prosecution, which may result in nothing 
but condemnation of the wretched criminal to the scaffold? 
|| Permit me, on the contrary, to congratulate myself upon an 
‘event, which places it in my power to offer you, a second 
|| time, this emblem of purity and conjugal fidelity. Helas!” 
i| '| added the marquis, laughing, and passing around the grace. 
i|ful neck of the marchioness the precious jewel, “ it isa 
|| demon in person who is decorating an angel of light, with 
|| the sacred emblem of the holy redemption.” 


| 


1 The countenance of Giulia was no longer pallid. Her 
1 eyes sparkled with unusual fire, and her whole visage beam- 
|| ed with an expression which betrayed a violent and unnatu- 
|| ral excitement. 
| Did you succeed in learning from the Signora Broggia, 
|\in what manner this cross came into her possession?” de- 
| manded the marchioness. 
| ‘It was a new year’s gift, but she was unwilling to tell 
‘me the name of the donor. I shall find out, however, at 
| our next interview.” 
“And do you think she would tell you?” demanded 
enti with emotion. 
| « She will tell me!” replied the marquis, with an air of 
| triumph. 
| Signor,” rejoined the marchioness, ‘ I shall accompany 
you to Rome. Upon that point, I am decided. I do not 
| desire the scandal of a public investigation, far from it; but 
|| curiosity, you understand, the piqued curiosity of a woman, 
| cannot easily be brought to relinquish the gratification of 
|| such a temptation. I beg you will permit me to accompa- 
i ny you to the city.” 


The marquis could no longer resist the earnest entreaties 
|of his wife. He brought her with him to Rome. The next 
|| day, after their arrival in the city, the corpse of the Cavalier 
| di Luzzi was found on the banks of the Tiber, a short dis- 
|| tance from the gardens of the Palace of Caraglio. 

This murder created a profound sensation throughout the 
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immediately the strictest search for the assassin, and were 
almost upon the point of relinquishing their pursuit, when a 
fisherman, having made some revelations to justice, they ar- 
rested, in the very Palace of Caraglio, a young Moorish girl, 
who had been in the service of the marchioness from her 
infancy. 

Mika (for that was her name) confessed the crime of 
which she was accused, and gave, a full and unreserved de- 
tail of all the circumstances which had preceded and fol- 
lowed it. 

“ ] loved,” said she, during her examination, ‘ the Cheva- 
lier di Luzzi, and believed my love returned. For him, I 
had stolen from my mistress, my benefactress, a cross of 
diamonds of great value. When I discovered that he had 
given this jewel to the Signora Broggia—this jewel, which 
had already occasioned me so much poignant remorse— 
when I discovered, above all, that the chevalier was faith- 
less to me, I thought only of revenge. The day after my 
arrival at Rome with my mistress, the marchioness, I gave 
him a rendezvous at midnight in one of the most retired 
pavilions of the garden, and there, after having reproached 
him with his infidelity and breach of trust, I plunged a 
stiletto to his heart. I then dragged the corpse to the banks 
of the Tiber, where I had hoped it would have been forever 
buried ; but God, in his infinite wisdom, has not seen fit 
that this new crime should go unpunished. I am prepared 
to die.” 

This thrilling recital, confirmed by the most irrefragable 
proofs, appeared to all to bear upon its front the stamp of 
truth. The officers had found, in one of the pockets of the 
victim, a note, which indicated the place and hour of the 
fatal rendezvous. It was in the handwriting of Mika, and 
signed by herself. The fisherman recognized also the Moor- 
ish girl as the person whom he had seen dragging the dead 
body of the Chevalier di Luzzi to the banks of the river. 

The judges condemned the young girl to death, and she 
listened to her sentence with the most extraordinary resig- 
nation and composure. 

His holiness, the Pope, was earnestly solicited, by many 
of the most distinguished personages in Rome, to grant his 
pardon to the unfortunate girl, but all efforts in her behalf 
proved unavailing. “The act,” said the pontiff, ‘is too 


flagrant and premeditated, to hope that the wretched perpe- || 


trator should be pardoned. I hope, however, that God will 
soften the hearts of the real criminals, that they may confess 
their crime, and the young girl thus be saved. For,” con- 
tinued his holiness, “ it appears to me, that the whole affair 


is enveloped in a profound mystery, which the justice of| 


men alone cannot fathom. Let us leave the rest to Provi- 
dence ; He will not desert us in the hour of need.” 

The hopes of the pontiff were realized. ‘The very day 
on which the unhappy girl was conducted to the scaffold, 
and at the very moment she was ascending the fatal steps 
of the instrument of death, a number of constables were 
seen in the distance hurrying rapidly, and without stretched 
arms, towards the spot, crying—Pardon! pardon! pardon! 
These cries, caught up and re-echoed by the dense multitude, 
terminated in one deafening shout of joy; and tlie execu- 
tioner dropped, from his nerveless grasp, the fatal axe which 
was suspended over the kneeling form of the unfortunate 
Mika. 





Let us now return to the Palace of Caraglio, and attempt 
to portray the heart-rending scenes which have just trans- 
pired within its gloomy walls. The marchioness, having 


failed in all the attempts which she had made to save the || 


entire capital. The commissaries of the police instituted 


life of the affectionate Mika, could not endure the thought 
of abandoning, to the infamy of a public execution, the gen- 
erous creature who had exhibited in her behalf such incredi- 
ble proofs of devotion. With a courage and a sang froid 
| worthy of a Roman matron, she made her preparations for 
| death, and summoned to her bedside two apostolical pro- 
thonotaries, her confessor, and her husband. 


“Signor,” said she to the latter, “in a few moments I 
shall be ushered into the presence of my God, the searcher 
of hearts. He will judge me, and I trust will grant me his 
| pardon, for I die repentant. You will not be more inflexi- 
| ble than God, and will not refuse me the absolution which 
| the Holy Church has already accorded to my prayers, to my 
remorse, and to my tears.” 





The marquis pressed the almost lifeless hand of his wife 
in token of acquiescence. 

“ Signor,” continued Julia, “ for fifteen years I have re- 
mained faithful to those sacred vows which we plighted be- 
fore God and the world. For fifteen years— But enough. 
The day on which you introduced the Chevalier di Luzzi 
into this palace, I—ceased to be innocent— That man 
fascinated my eyes, took possession of my heart, overpower- 
ed my understanding, my whole being, and rendered me the 
guiltiest and most wretched of women. He was poor, pos- 
sessed of nothing but aname, perhaps without éclat. I wish- 
ed to assure him an existence worthy of my love. I became 
a thief—yes, a thief—for him. The cross of diamonds, 
which you have so nobly restored to me, is but a small por- 
|| tion of the immense expenditures [ have lavished upon him. 
\| This foolish and culpable attachment explains to you, Sig- 
nor, the object of my retirementat Albano. Borne insensi- 
bly along by the resistless current of iniquity, I did not wish 
to abdicate the outward appearances of virtue; I wished to 
|| continue to appear austere, pure, economical. I was less 
i pure, less austere than you, Signor, in my morals; more 
| lavish than you in my expenditures. That man had ren. 
dered me the vilest of hypocrites, and I should for that reason 
have doubted whether he was other than a miserable wretch ; 
for a lover cannot avoid reflecting upon the soul of a woman, 
|| whom he has rendered culpable, his faults as well as the 
|| better qualities of his heart. But oh! my blindness has 
! been so great! 





' 


| 








|| *¢ Your arrival the other evening at Albano, tore away 
| the veil with which my eyes have so long been shrouded. I 
{| learned then, for the first time, that I had a rival. I resolved 
| to seek vengeance, and I have been revenged. Luzzi was 
poniarded by my own hand! This hand, which you now 
|| feel so cold and heavy, alone plunged the avenging steel 
| into his traitorous heart. Mika, my affectionate Mika, who, 
| actuated by a devotion without parallel, is accused of the 
crime of which I alone am guilty, was ignorant of all until 
| the deed was perpetrated—until I called her to my assistance 
l to aid in the concealment of the lifeless corpse. It was at 
| my suggestion that she assumed upon herself this terrible 
| responsibility. I had hoped, by intercession with his holi- 
| ness, to obtain her pardon, and consequently to save my 
| own life. My efforts have proved unavailing ; and since 
| she is doomed to undergo the penalty attached to so great 
a crime, I am resolved she shall not suffer for my iniquities. 
Save her then, Signor, save her; and let this declaration 
suffice to break the chains with which she has been so un- 
justly loaded. As to myself, the arm of the law cannot 
reach me. Iam already beyond the jurisdiction of men. 
Dearest husband, I crave your pardon. Padre Eugenio, 
I—crave—your benedic—” 

The marquis was in the act of deposing a kiss of pardon 








| 
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upon the forehead of Giulia, when the priest, taking him by 
the arm, drew him gently back : 

‘* Signor,” said he, “ the Marchioness of Caraglio is no 
more! Her spirit has returned to the God who gave it. Pray || 
for the soul of your wife, and forget not your own eternal | 
welfare.” 

‘What! my Giulia!” 
quis. 

“Ts dead!” muttered the priest. 
herself! The will of God be done.” 


| 
exclaimed the heart-broken mar- || 
| 


“She has poisoned | 





The Marquis of Caraglio was so terribly affected by this 
heart-rending scene that he retired into the Convent of the| 
Camaldoli, and soon after followed his unfortunate Giulia to || 
the tomb. W. A. S.| 


PARIS EN ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 
Private life has been wisely and loyally held sacred ; but || 
this precaution protects only the individuals ; the private life || 
of a people can take shelter only in glass houses. It is into || 
the details of existence in Parisian dwellings we are going 1 
to penetrate ; what we wish to paint is, Paris at home. 
If you are inquisitive about the medley of colours in cos- 
tumes, cast your eyes over Paris in robe de chambre ; the 





I} 
| 
i| 
carnival which displays its whimsicalities in the streets only i 
three days, dwells the whole year in the most sumptuous 
apartments of our magnificent houses; here it is permanent ; || 
it is the home of the carnival. Here you will see costumes || 
in every form, and of every colour; fancy, with her most || 
capricious inventions, usurps the place of taste ; the essential | 
thing, the important point, is to get as far as possible from | 
any thing common, whose routine is so much to be disdain- | 
ed. Above all, and before all, originality must be had at! 
any cost. 

What a grotesque gallery? The wisest fellow the most || 
foolish. 

To get a glimpse at these mysteries, we do not need a| 
new Asmodeus ; we have only to enter and look. 

‘What is generally called the middle ages, the gothic times, | 
still turns many heads. Grand feudal habitations are de- 
spoiled or copied to furnish and encumber our dwellings, so | 
contracted in comparison with those of those old giants. Be || 
not surprised, then, to find, in this little room in the Rue de || 
Provence, as complete an arsenal as in the armorial hall of | 
a Burgrave. Here is a panoply, a complete suit of armour ; H 
it was found necessary, to place this human caparison in the 
limited room, to bend the knees; yet, in spite of this abase-| 
ment, the casque of this iron sceptre reaches the ceiling, too || 
low for the tall stature. We find ourselves in a world of 
trunks, dressers, cupboards, and dark, heavy furniture, twist. | 
ed, chiseled, incrusted, and wonderfully carved. The little ! 
figures in painting, unsheathed blades, vases loaded with | 
reliefs, tables with leaves, damask, and linsey-woolsey, filling i 
every possible place. The sanctuary, draped with thick, |, 
long curtains, admits only a doubtful light. The sadness of 
this abode is peculiar; every object, every utensil, every 
piece of furniture seems ill at ease, and out of place; one 
hardly knows how to use them, and they do not appear to, 
comprehend what is expected from them. The master of 
all this presents himself to receive us; he wears the costume | 
of chevaliers without armour. His long robe of brocade, || 
fastened about the waist with a cord of silk and gold, the |, 
neck bare, closely-fitted pantaloons, velvet shoes and low || 
cap without plume; he has no poinard at his girdle, but he |! 
plays with a small dagger of marvellous workmanship. The |, 
début of the interview is very embarrassing ; one feels, in | 
such a place, as if they ought to speak only of prowess and i 


falconry. He takes care to relieve you from this perplex- 
ing dilemma; he asks your opinion about the last opera, 
Take care not to accept his invitation to breakfast ; this 
haughty seigneur has no venison in his larder ; he will offer 
you an egg in the shell and a cup of tea. It is the fraction 


| of an exchange broker. 


Step cautiously ; everything here demands silence, invites 
to thought, and disposes to meditation. This dwelling jg 
austere, and almost without any ornament but its green hang. 
ings in a frame, and wainscoting of old oak. Do not trouble 
the inhabitant of this abode ; cast your eye upon his pale, 
meagre visage, his dry and bony form, his long hair, and the 
robe of black serge that envelops the frail, slight body. Is 
this man in search of the grand Arcanum ? How serious his 
profile is painted in his shadow. His head in this light is 


| worthy the pencil of Rembrandt. Approach slowly ; he lifts 


his eyes to heaven, he speaks in a low voice, he rises and 
exclaims: 

‘“*T have found it ; bonjour my friends.” 

“© What have you been seeking ?” 

* Parbleu, my cue to a couplet!” 

He is a vaudevilliste. 

How new and cheerful this apartment is. How radiant 
—how embellished. How many charms and delicacies, 
Everything here is silk, ribbons, and bone lace, graces and 
sheep-folds, Paphos, Arcadia, and Cythera. 

“Tt is day, Madame ee 

What a ravishing creature ; how pretty she is under her 
canopy of lace, and in the midst of a profusion of white 
Really, I have a mind to compare her to a rose in 





pillows. 
the snow. 

She is going to get up, her hair is already dressed ; she 
wears it without flowers, but braided with ribbons. Envel- 
oped in a peignoir of lawn, and a muslin mantille, she puts 
on her cachemire slippers, and bounds out on the leopard 
skin at the foot of the bed; from this carpet of fur, she 
plunges into the ample fauteuil, which is then pushed to her 
toilet with transparent draperies and vellum lace, like the 
altar of a convent. 

Take care and do not mistake here. 
from the jewel-box of the regency ? 

Admirable, you speak like a romance of the time. 

She has no one with her but a waiting woman, who 
seems more rude than mischievous; doubtless we are going 
to see the abbé, the poet, the great financier, the Marquis, 
Mademoiselle Ressource, the merchants, the Duke’s cour- 


Is it a pearl fallen 


rier, the greyhounds, and perfumed billets. But no. Listen. 

“ Anna, I will see no one—no one ; do you hear? These 
suppers tire me to death.” 

She has supped, perhaps, in the small house of the dukes. 

* Then, too, the smoke of the cigars makes me horribly 
sick. That little fool Bertha smoked, the gentlemen thought 
it so charming I wished to do so too; my heart failed me; 
how low and narrow the cafés of the English are. They 
do not drink Champagne any longer; they drink old Ma- 
deira, or brandy ; it is detestable, particularly the next day. 
Mademoiselle Anna, give me, if you please, a glass of sugar 
and water, put some rum init, I beg you. Let us sce the 
journals.” 

‘* Here are the fashions.” 

“© No, let me look at the theatres. Ah! ’tis embataut—the 
same thing always.” 

“The tribunals.” 

“Oh, yes, the tribunals are amusing. Ah, bah! this is 
too bad ; there is not one crime to-day; not even an exe- 
cution.” 

What a marquise ! Yesterday she was making hats in the 
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Rue Vivienne. From thence to Aspasia is but a step—fol- 


low me. 

In this abode everything is entirely antique. 

The mistress is inspired with her name ; she charms the 
leisure of the high politician. Contemplate her reclining on 
that couch which was stolen for her from the Didon de 
Guerin; she is draped in un ample tunic of fine wool; her 
yestments display her form voluptuously ; she has the proud 
beauty of the Roman matron, and the noble regularity of 
the Grecian models; her naked arms are adorned with 
heavy bracelets of burnished gold; the agraffe that confines 
her loose tunic is formed of a cameo that represents a nymph 


- 


and satyr. 

Of course she is going to take a perfumed bath in a conch 
of jasper or porphyry ; we shall soon see her admiring her- 
self in one of those plates of gold which costs the revenue 
of a province. 

No, she is going to take an ordinary bath, and settle with 
her cook for it. 

This doleful young man, so tall, so white and insipid, has 
the airs of Lauran, and gives audience to his gallant cor- 
respondence ; his gay robe de chambre is effeminately worn ; 
his cap is surmounted by a top-knot; his peignoir, trimmed 
with lace, lies flung over the back of a chair near him, 
ready for him when he makes his toilette. His lodgings are 
ala Saracen; one would think the voluptuary had just re- 
turned from the Crusades. 

In this boudoir, which can vie with that of the little per- 


son we just took for a marquisate, there is here so much | 


exquisite taste and delightful vanities, so much rocaille and 
Pompadour—look, without fear, at the formidable baron, 
exquisite bearded, clad in a buff corset, booted and spurred, 
as if he were going to war. His voice is terrible. 

He is going to call his page and demand his arms. 

No; he calls Frilby, his favourite little dog. He dined 
yesterday at our side. He ate some stewed fruit and drank 
iced water. But let us hasten, if you please ; there remains 
a rich collection for us to explore. 

The mornings in Paris are of every country except their 
own. We have Spaniards, who at home wear the sombrero 
and the brown cloak; Neapolitan brigands; Adriatic fisher- 
men, with their Dalmatian vests; Turks abound; Greeks 
and Albanians are innumerable ; the East is in favour. We 
do not want for Russians, nor Poles furred and wrapped up 


in their pelisses, and morocco boots embroidered with gold. | 


The Arabs, their heads covered with hoods, have multiplied 
infinitely since our conquests in Africa; the regeneration 
and its marvels, and copies of Francis the First abound 
everywhere. Sometimes, in these dwellings, so fantastically 
furnished, one meets a whole Thebaid of hermits, in coarse 
cloth; in others, monks and cells. The habits of the reli- 
gious have been very fashionable among our poets; we 
know a commission merchant who delights in dressing him- 
self like Tasso. 

Home sailors find numerous and warm partisans ; almost 
all these sea-wolves wear, or rather disguise themselves like 
corsairs of the Archipelago, after the designs of the Illus- 
trations of Byron; we have also Swiss cabins and shep- 
herds, Norman and Breton seamen. Scotchmen flourish, 
and the mountain plaid is very recherché. There is no sort 

‘of disguise but what can be found in Paris, en robe de cham- 
bre. Some roll themselves up in cloth, as in a Roman 
cloak ; others lie almost naked on the carpet. It is even 
among families quite intellectual, where this mania for pri- 
vate costume is carried to the greatest extent, and these ex- 
travagancies they dignify by the name of eccentricities. 

They smoke everywhere ; there in chibouques, here in 








Hungarian pipes ; every variety of cigars. constitute a part 
of their enjoyments. At a breakfast of medical students, 
all the guests drank from cups shaped like skulls. Those 
who cannot attain in their caprices neither luxury nor ele- 
gance, take the ugly and the horrible. Would one believe 
that some have even adopted great-coats, and caps like the 
galley-slaves? 

The swansdown of our fathers, the warm flannel coats, 

the little felt caps, loose pantaloons and green slippers, are 
now held as human infirmities, 
We must render justice to the women; they have not 
gone like the men into these ridiculous and burlesque cus- 
toms. With very few exceptions, they are at home appro- 
priately clad ; they have had the good sense not to renounce 
the attractions of the negligé and the grace of the désha- 
bille. Those who have left off these charming customs 
have taken masculine gear, delight to wear at home the cos. 
tume of men; there are others, who think woman is like the 
ode, and that at home, both in her furniture and in her dress 
and person, a charming disorder is the effect of art. 

All that is outward is false. If a man apes the airs of ge- 
nius, be sure he is a fool. ‘Those who make the parade with 
their library never read; a bureau magnificently provided 
with ink, paper, and all the brilliant superfluities which are 
the playthings of the idle, is a sure indication the man never 
writes. How many trophies of arms have we seen among 
cowards! How many racks of pipes among those whom 
one whiff of tobacco smoke would give the sea-sickness ! 
How many objects of art among the ignorant! How many 
pianos always shut! and how much hunting-gear have those 
who never killed an owl! 

These caprices are indigenous; to be a citizen of the 
world, is not to be one of one’s own city. It seems that the 
national air is too niggardly. To escape the humiliation 
of being French, they turn Iroquois. 

The Chinese, too, have made an irruption into the cos- 
tume de chambre ; pointed bonnets, silk robes, and turned- 
up shoes are makipg a fortune. 

We have had occasion to remark that tours and voyages 
cure this folly. A man who has seen a great deal contracts 
a certain independence in his mode of living, and thinks less 
of appearing like a foreigner than he who fairly imagines 
that he has travelled over every country whose fashions he 
has adopted. 

This society, that in the morning revolts against the laws 
of costume, is docile and submissive to the mode in the 
evening ; then it lays aside its own will, and seems cast in 
one mould. 

Sometimes the keeping of the chambre is in accordance 
with the predilections of genius. There have been illus. 
trious tragedians, whose rooms were furnished like that of a 
petite maitress in Rome. At other times the contrast be- 
tween reality and appearances is seen. When Rossini 
made his last visit to Paris, he received visiters in his apart- 
ments at the Madeleine in his cotton cap. For this coiffure 
in disgrace is there not hope now of its reinstatement? kf. p. 


AN ENGLISH BREAKFAST. 


WE have said nothing of coffee and chocolate at break. 
fast, though a good example has been set us in that respect 
in the pleasant pages of Mr. D'Israeli. We confined our- 
selves to tea, because it is the staple drink. A cheap coffee, 
however, or imitation of it, has taken the place of tea with 
many ; and the poor have now their “ coffee-houses,” as the 
rich used to have. We say “ used,” because coffee-drink- 


ing in such places among the rich is fast going out, in con- 
sequence of the later hours of dinner and the attractions of 


the club-houses. 





Coffee, like tea, used to form a refresh. 
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upon the forehead of Giulia, when the priest, taking him by | falconry. He takes care to relieve you from this perplex- 
the arm, drew him gently back : ite dilemma; he asks your opinion about the last opera, 
| 
| 
| 








“Signor,” said he, “the Marchioness of Caraglio is no|| Take care not to accept his invitation to breakfast ; this 
more! Her spirit has returned to the God who gave it. Pray || haughty seigneur has no venison in his larder ; he will offer 
for the soul of your wife, and forget not your own eternal || you an egg in the shell and a cup of tea. It is the fraction 


welfare.” | of an exchange broker. 
‘What! my Giulia!” exclaimed the heart-broken mar- Step cautiously ; everything here demands silence, invites 
quis. | to thought, and disposes to meditation. This dwelling is 


“Is dead!” muttered the priest. ‘She has poisoned || austere, and almost without any ornament but its green hang. 
herself! The will of God be done.” | ings in a frame, and wainscoting of old oak. Do not trouble 
the inhabitant of this abode; cast your eye upon his pale, 

The Marquis of Caraglio was so terribly affected by this | meagre visage, his dry and bony form, his long hair, and the 
heart-rending scene that he retired into the Convent of the|| robe of black serge that envelops the frail, slight body. Is 
Camaldoli, and soon after followed his unfortunate Giulia to |! this man in search of the grand Arcanum ? How serious hig 





the tomb. W. A. S|! profile is painted in his shadow. His head in this light is 
aE OSE a ae | worthy the pencil of Rembrandt. Approsch slowly ; he lifts 

ART : " . ° . ° 
PARIS EN ROBE DE CHAMBRE. | his eyes to heaven, he speaks in a low voice, he rises and 





Private life has been wisely and loyally held sacred ; but || exclaims: 
this precaution protects only the individuals; the private life ! ‘“*T have found it ; bonjour my friends.” 
of a people can take shelter only in glass houses. It is into ! “ What have you been seeking ?” 
the details of existence in Parisian dwellings we are going 1 “ Parbleu, my cue to a couplet!” 


to penetrate ; what we wish to paint is, Paris at home. | He is a vaudevilliste. 
If you are inquisitive about the medley of colours in cos- How new and cheerful this apartment is. How radiant 


tumes, cast your eyes over Paris in robe de chambre ; the —how embellished. How many charms and delicacies, 
carnival which displays its whimsicalities in the streets only | | Everything here is silk, ribbons, and bone lace, graces and 
three days, dwells the whole year in the most sumptuous | | sheep- folds, Paphos, Arcadia, and Cythera. 

apartments of our magnificent houses; here it is permanent ; ! “Tt is day, Madame 

it is the home of the carnival. Here you will see costumes | What a ravishing creature ; how pretty she is under her 
in every form, and of every colour; fancy, with her most || canopy of lace, and in the midst of a profusion of white 
capricious inventions, usurps the place of taste ; the essential |! pillows. Really, I have a mind to compare her to a rose in 
thing, the important point, is to get as far as possible from | '| the snow. 

any thing common, whose routine is so much to be disdain- | | She is going to get up, her hair is already dressed ; she 
ed. Above all, and before all, originality must be had at || wears it without flowers, but braided with ribbons. Envel- 


” 





any cost. } oped in a peignoir of lawn, and a muslin mantille, she puts 
What a grotesque gallery? The wisest fellow the most!) on her cachemire slippers, and bounds out on the leopard 
foolish. | skin at the foot of the bed; from this carpet of fur, she 


To get a glimpse at these mysteries, we do not need a/| plunges into the ample fauteuil, which is then pushed to her 
new Asmodeus ; we have only to enter and look. toilet with transparent draperies and vellum lace, like the 
‘What is generally called the middle ages, the gothic times, || altar of a convent. 


still turns many heads. Grand feudal habitations are de-|| Take care and do not mistake here. Is it a pearl fallen 
spoiled or copied to furnish and encumber our dwellings, so || from the jewel-box of the regency ? 
contracted in comparison with those of those old giants. Be || Admirable, you speak like a romance of the time. 





not surprised, then, to find, in this little room in the Ruede|| She has no one with her but a waiting woman, who 


Provence, as complete an arsenal as in the armorial hall of|| seems more rude than mischievous; doubtless we are going 
a Burgrave. Here is a panoply, a complete suit of armour | to see the abbé, the poet, the great financier, the Marquis, 
it was found necessary, to place this human caparison in the |}; Mademoiselle Ressource, the merchants, the Duke's cour- 
limited room, to bend the knees; yet, in spite of this abase-|| rier, the greyhounds, and perfumed billets. But no. Listen. 
ment, the casque of this iron sceptre reaches the ceiling, too | Anna, I will see no one—no one ; do you hear? These 
low for the tall stature. We find ourselves in a world of |, suppers tire me to death.” 

trunks, dressers, cupboards, and dark, heavy furniture, twist-|| She has supped, perhaps, in the small house of the dukes. 
ed, chiseled, incrusted, and wonderfully carved. The little ! “Then, too, the smoke of the cigars makes me horribly 
figures in painting, unsheathed blades, vases loaded with |) | sick. That little fool Bertha smoked, the gentlemen thought 
reliefs, tables with leaves, damask, and linsey-woolsey, filling || it so charming I wished to do so too; my heart failed me; 
every possible place. The sanctuary, draped with thick, |, how low and narrow the cafés of the English are. They 
long curtains, admits only a doubtful light. The sadness of!| do not drink Champagne any longer; they drink old Ma- 
this abode is peculiar; every object, every utensil, every | deira, or brandy ; it is detestable, particularly the next day. 
piece of furniture seems ill at ease, and out of place; one; Mademoiselle Anna, give me, if you please, a glass of sugar 
hardly knows how to use them, and they do not appear to|| and water, put some rum in it, 1 beg you. Let us sce the 
comprehend what is expected from them. ‘The master of || journals.” 

all this presents himself to receive us; he wears the costume | “Here are the fashions.” 

of chevaliers without armour. His long robe of brocade,|| ‘ No, let me look at the theatres. Ah! ’tis embataut—the 
fastened about the waist with a cord of silk and gold, the |, S2me thing always.” 

neck bare, closely-fitted pantaloons, velvet shoes and low); “‘ The tribunals.” 

cap without plume; he has no poinard at his girdle, but he | “Oh, yes, the tribunals are amusing. Ah, bah! this is 
plays with a small dagger of marvellous workmanship. The || too bad ; there is not one crime to-day; not even an exe- 
début of the interview is very embarrassing ; one feels, in | | cution.” 

such a place, as if they ought to speak only of prowess and i What a marquise ! Yesterday she was making hats in the 
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Rue Vivienne. From thence to Aspasia.is but a step—fol- 


low me. 

In this abode everything is entirely antique. 

The mistress is inspired with her name ; she charms the 
leisure of the high politician. Contemplate her reclining on 
that couch which was stolen for her from the Didon de 
Guerin; she is draped in un ample tunic of fine wool; her 
vestments display her form voluptuously ; she has the proud 
beauty of the Roman matron, and the noble regularity of 
the Grecian models; her naked arms are adorned with 
heavy bracelets of burnished gold; the agraffe that confines 
her loose tunic is formed of a cameo that represents a nymph 
and satyr. 

Of course she is going to take a perfumed bath in a conch 
of jasper or porphyry ; we shall soon see her admiring her- 
self in one of those plates of gold which costs the revenue 
of a province. 

No, she is going to take an ordinary bath, and settle with 
her cook for it. 

This doleful young man, so tall, so white and insipid, has 
the airs of Lauran, and gives audience to his gallant cor- 
respondence ; his gay robe de chambre is effeminately worn ; 
his cap is surmounted by a top-knot; his peignoir, trimmed 
with lace, lies flung over the back of a chair near him, 
ready for him when he makes his toilette. His lodgings are 
ala Saracen; one would think the voluptuary had just re- 
turned from the Crusades. 

In this boudoir, which can vie with that of the little per- 
son we just took for a marquisate, there is here so much 
exquisite taste and delightful vanities, so much rocaille and 
Pompadour—look, without fear, at the formidable baron, 
exquisite bearded, clad in a buff corset, booted and spurred, 
as if he were going to war. His voice is terrible. 

He is going to call his page and demand his arms. 

No; he calls Frilby, his favourite little dog. He dined | 
yesterday at our side. He ate some stewed fruit and drank 
iced water. But let us hasten, if you please ; there remains 
a rich collection for us to explore. 

The mornings in Paris are of every country except their 
own. We have Spaniards, who at home wear the sombrero 
and the brown cloak; Neapolitan brigands; Adriatic fisher- | 
men, with their Dalmatian vests; Turks abound; Greeks 
and Albanians are innumerable ; the East is in favour. We 
do not want for Russians, nor Poles furred and wrapped up 


in their pelisses, and morocco boots embroidered with gold. | 


The Arabs, their heads covered with hoods, have multiplied 
infinitely since our conquests in Africa; the regeneration 
and its marvels, and copies of Francis the First abound 
everywhere. Sometimes, in these dwellings, so fantastically 
furnished, one meets a whole Thebaid of hermits, in coarse 
cloth ; in others, monks and cells. The habits of the reli- 
gious have been very fashionable among our poets; we 
know a commission merchant who delights in dressing him- 
self like Tasso. 

Home sailors find numerous and warm partisans ; almost 
all these sea-wolves wear, or rather disguise themselves like 
corsairs of the Archipelago, after the designs of the Illus- 
trations of Byron; we have also Swiss cabins and shep- 
herds, Norman and Breton seamen. Scotchmen flourish, 
and the mountain plaid is very recherché. There is no sort 

‘of disguise but what can be found in Paris, en robe de cham- 

bre. Some roll themselves up in cloth, as in a Roman 
cloak; others lie almost naked on the carpet. It is even 
among families quite intellectual, where this mania for pri- 
vate costume is carried to the greatest extent, and these ex- 
travagancies they dignify by the name of eccentricities. 








They smoke everywhere ; there in chibouques, here in 








Hungarian pipes ; every variety of cigars. constitute a part 
of their enjoyments. At a breakfast of medical students, 


all the guests drank from cups shaped like skulls. Those 
who cannot attain in their caprices neither luxury nor ele- 
gance, take the ugly and the horrible. Would one believe 
that some have even adopted great-coats, and caps like the 
galley-slaves ? 

The swansdown of our fathers, the warm flannel coats, 
the little felt caps, loose pantaloons and green slippers, are 
now held as human infirmities, 

We must render justice to the women; they have not 
gone like the men into these ridiculous and burlesque cus- 
toms. With very few exceptions, they are at home appro- 
priately clad ; they have had the good sense not to renounce 
the attractions of the negligé and the grace of the désha- 
bille. Those who have left off these charming customs 
have taken masculine gear, delight to wear at home the cos- 
tume of men; there are others, who think woman is like the 
ode, and that at home, both in her furniture and in her dress 
and person, a charming disorder is the effect of art. 

All that is outward is false. If a man apes the airs of ge- 
nius, be sure he is a fool. ‘Those who make the parade with 
their library never read; a bureau magnificently provided 
with ink, paper, and all the brilliant superfluities which are 
the playthings of the idle, is a sure indication the man never 
writes. How many trophies of arms have we seen among 
cowards! How many racks of pipes among those whom 
one whiff of tobacco smoke would give the sea-sickness ! 
How many objects of art among the ignorant! How many 
pianos always shut! and how much hunting-gear have those 
who never killed an owl! 

These caprices are indigenous; to be a citizen of the 
world, is not to be one of one’s own city. It seems that the 
national air is too niggardly. To escape the humiliation 
of being French, they turn Iroquois. 

The Chinese, too, have made an irruption into the cos- 
tume de chambre ; pointed bonnets, silk robes, and turned- 
up shoes are makipg a fortune. 

We have had occasion to remark that tours and voyages 
cure this folly. A man who has seen a great deal contracts 
a certain independence in his mode of living, and thinks less 
of appearing like a foreigner than he who fairly imagines 
that he has travelled over every country whose fashions he 
has adopted. 

This society, that in the morning revolts against the laws 
of costume, is docile and submissive to the mode in the 
evening ; then it lays aside its own will, and seems cast in 
one mould. 

Sometimes the keeping of the chambre is in accordance 
with the predilections of genius. There have been illus. 
trious tragedians, whose rooms were furnished like that of a 
petite maitress in Rome. At other times the contrast be- 
tween reality and appearances is seen. When Rossini 
made his last visit to Paris, he received visiters in his apart- 
ments at the Madeleine in his cotton cap. For this coiffure 
in disgrace is there not hope now of its reinstatement? kf. p. 





AN ENGLISH BREAKFAST. 


WE have said nothing of coffee and chocolate at break- 
fast, though a good example has been set us in that respect 
in the pleasant pages of Mr. D’Israeli. We confined our- 
selves to tea, because it is the staple drink. A cheap coffee, 
however, or imitation of it, has taken the place of tea with 
many ; and the poor have now their “ coffee-houses,” as the 
rich used to have. We say “ used,” because coffee.drink- 


ing in such places among the rich is fast going out, in con- 
sequence of the later hours of dinner and the attractions of 


the club-houses. 





Coffee, like tea, used to form a refresh- 
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ment by itself, some hours after dinner. It is now taken as 
a digester, right upon that meal or the wine ; and sometimes 
does not even close it; for the digester itself is digested by 
a liqueur of some sort, called a chasse-café (coffee-chaser.) 
We do not, however, pretend to be learned in these matters. 

As we claim the familiar intimacy of the reader in this 
our most private-public miscellany, and have had it cordially 
responded to by fair and brown (who will not cry out as a 
critic did against Montaigne, for saying he liked sherry, 
*¢ Who the devil cares whether he liked sherry or not?”) we 
shall venture to observe, in comment upon the thousand in- 
audible remarks on this question which we hear on all sides 
of us, that for our parts we like coffee better than tea, for 
the taste, but tea “for a constancy.’ And one after the 
other makes a “ pretty” variety (as Dr. Johnson, or Mr. 
Pepys, would phrase it.) ‘To be perfect in point of relish, | 
(we do not say of wholesomeness,) coffee should be strong | 
and hot, with little sugar and milk. In the East they drink | 
it without either ; which, we should think, must be intolera- | 
ble to any palates that do not begin with it in childhood, or | 
are not in want of as severe stimulants as those of sailors, | 
(though, by the way, we understand that tobacco-chewing | 
is coming into fashion!) It has been drunk after this mode | 
in some parts of Europe ; but the public have nowhere (we | 
believe) adopted it. The favourite way of taking it as a| 
meal, abroad, is with a great superfluity of milk,—very pro- | 
perly called in France, Café-au-luit, Coffee to the milk. 
One of the pleasures we receive in drinking coffee is, that, 





| 
being the universal drink in the East, it reminds of that re- 


gion of the Arabian Nights; as smoking does, for the same | 
reason: though neither of these refreshments, which are | 
now identified with Oriental manners, is to be found in that | 


enchanting work. They had not been discovered when it 
was written. The drink was sherbet, and its accompani- | 


ments cakes and fruit. One can hardly fancy what a Turk || 
or a Persian could have done without coffee and a pipe, any || 
more than the English ladies and gentlemen before the civil || 
wars, without tea for breakfast. As for chocolate, its rich- | 
ness, if made good, renders it rather a food than a drink. } 


Linneus seems to have been fond of it; for it was he, we | 


} 


believe, who gave its generic name of Theobroma, or food | 


for weak stomachs. Cocoa (cacao) is a lighter kind of it, | 


made of the shell instead of the nut. They make German | 


flutes of the wood of the chocolate-tree. An Italian wit | 
who flourished when tea, coffee, and chocolate had not long | 
been introduced into his country, treats them all three with | 
great contempt, and no less humour :— 


(TRANSLATION.) 


Talk of chocolate! Talk of tea! 
Medicines made, ye gods, as they are, 
Are no medicines made for me ! 

I would sooner take to poison 


Of that bitter and guilty stuff ye 

Talk of by the name of coffee. 

Let the Arabs and the Turks 

Count it ’mongst their cruel works. 

Foe of mankind, black and turbid, 

Let the throats of slaves absorb it. 
Down in Tartarus, 

Down in Erebus, 

"Twas the detestable Fifty* invented it ; 
The Furies then took it, 

To grind and to cook ‘it, 

And to Proserpina all three presented it. 
If the Mussulman in Asia 

Doats on a beverage so unseemly, 

I differ with the man extremely. 


Than a single cup set eyes on | 


These vituperations, however, are put into the mouth of the 
god of wine; who may justly have resented the introduc- 
tion of 

“ the cups 

Which cheer but not inebriate.” 

Chocolate is a common refreshment in Italy, in a solid shape. 
The pastry-cooks sell sweetmeats of it, wrapped up in little 
papers with printed mottoes, containing some couplet of 
humour or gallantry. They have made their appearance of 
late years in England, owing, we believe, to the patronage 
of George the Fourth, who is said to have given an order to 
a Paris manufacturer, to the value of £500. 





Off, ye inferior goods, ye comparative sophistications 
perhaps fleeting fashions, and let us bethink ourselves of the 
everlasting virtues of beautiful milk and bread! 

“« Milk,” says a venerable text, “ is fit for children.” IE ig 
too often unfit for men, not because their stomachs are 
stronger than those of children, but because they are weaker 
Causes of various sorts, sorrow, too much thinking, dissipa. 
tion, shall render a man unable to digest the good, whole. 
some milk-bowl, that delighted him when a child. He must 
content himself with his experience, and with turning it to 
the best account, especially for others. A child over a 
milk-bowl] is a pleasant object. He seems to belong to 
everything that is young and innocent,—the morning, the 
fields, the dairies. And no fear of indigestion has he, nor 
of a spoiled complexion. He does not sit up till twelve at 
night; nor is a beauty tight-lacing herself ; nor does he sug. 
pend his stomach in breathlessness, with writing “ articles.” 
and thinking of good and evil. . 

Pleasant object also, nevertheless, is the milk-jug to the 

grown man, whether sick or well, provided he have “ an eye.” 
White milk in a white jug, or cream-colcured, presents one 
|of these sympathies of colour, which are sometimes of 
higher taste than any contrast, however delicate. Drum. 
mond of Hawthornden has hit it, with a relishing pencil:— 


In petticoat of green 

With hair about her eine,* 

Phillis, beneath an oak, 

Sat milking her fair flock : 

*Mongst that sweet-strained moisture (rare delight) 





of the gods. It is said to be extremely nourishing, but heavy || 


Her hand seem’d milk, in milk it was so white,t 


| Anacreon beautifully compares a finely-tinted cheek to milk 
| with roses in it. There is a richness of colouring, as well 
| as of substance, in the happy scriptural designation of an 
jabundant country,—‘‘ A land overflowing with milk and 
Milk and honey suit admirably on the breakfast. 
table. Their colours, their simplicity, their country associa. 
| tons, all harmonize. 

| We happened to meet with it in Italy, and felt all our old 
|landscapes before us—the meadows, the trees, and the vil- 
jlage church; all which the artist has put into the back- 
ground. The face is not quite so good on the tea-cup as in 
|the engraving. In that, it is eminently beautiful,—at least 
|in the work now before us. We cannot answer for re- 
prints. It is one of those faces of sweetness and natural 
refinement, which are to be met with in the humblest as 
well as highest classes, where the parentage has been ge- 
| nial, and the bringing up not discordant. The passage il- 
| lustrated is the pretty exordium of the poct’s Eclogue enti- 
tled Health :— 


| honey.” 


Now early shepherds o’er the meadow pass, 
And print long footsteps in the glittering grass ; 
The cows neglectful of their pasture stand, 
By turns obsequious to the milker’s hand. 





Is it not better to occupy the fancy with such recollec- 
| tions as these over a common breakfast, than to be lament- 
ling that we have not an uncommon one? which perhaps 
also would do us a mischief, and for the gain of a little tick- 
ling of the palate take health and good temper out of us for 
the rest of the day. Besides, a palate unspoiled has a relish 
of milks and teas, and other simple foods, which a nabob, 
| hot from his mulligatawny and his megrims, would envy. 
We look upon it as a blessing, for our parts, that we re- 
tain a liking for a very crust. We were educated at a 
school, where the food was poorer than the leatning; but 
the monks had lived in its cloisters, and left us a spring of 
delicious water. Hence we have the pleasure of enjoying 
a crust of bread and a draught of water to this day. Often- 
times have we “ spoiled our dinner,” when it has not come 
up in time, with a “ hunk” of bread, choosing rather to 
spoil our dinner than our spirits: and sweet have been those 
mouthfuls of the pure staff’of life, and relishing of the corn. 
To our apprehensions there is a sort of white taste in bread,» 
analogous to the colour, and reminding us of the white 
milkiness of the wheat. We have a respect, both of self- 
love and sympathy, with the poor light-hearted player in 
Gil Blas, who went singing along the country road, dipping 





* Eine—een—Scotch and old English for eyes. 








“a * The daughters of Danaus, who killed their husbands. 


+ See Cunningham's edition of Drummond, lately publish- 


| ed, p. 249. 
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his crust in the stream. Sorrow had no hold on him, with 
ninety-nine out of her hundred arms. Carelessly along 
went he, safe from her worst handling, in his freedom from 
wants. She might have peered out of her old den, and 
grown softened at his chant. But he went alone too: he 
had none to care for; which was b pleasure also. It would 
be none to us,—one thing provided. There are pains, when 
you get heartily acquainted with them, which out-value the 
reverse pleasures. Besides, we must all get through our 
tasks, as manfully and cheerfully as we can; losing, if pos- 
sible, no handsome pleasure by the way, and sustaining our. 
selves by the thought that all will be for the best, provided 
we do our best for all. It is not the existence of pain that 
spoils the relish of the world; but the not knowing how to 
make the most of pleasures, and thereby reducing the pains 
to their most reasonable size and their most useful account. 

You may make a landscape, if you will, out of your 
breakfast-table. Here where the bread stands, is its father, 
the field of corn, glowing in the sun, cut by the tawny 
reapers, and presenting.a path for lovers. The village- 
church (where they are to be married) is on a leafy slope 
on one side; and on the other is a woody hill, with foun- 
tains. There, far over the water, (for this basin of water, 
with island lumps of butter in it, shall be a sea) are our 
friends the Chinese, picking the leaves of their tea-trees,— 
a beautiful plant; or the Arabs plucking the berries of the 
coffee-tree, a still more beautiful one, with a. profusion of 
white blossoms, and an odour like jessamine. For the su- 
gar (instead of a bitterer thought, not so harmonious to our 
purpose, but not to be forgotten at due times) you may think 
of Waller’s Saccharissa,* so named from the Latin word for 
sugar (saccharum) a poor compliment to the lady ; but the 
lady shall sweeten the sugar, instead of the sugar doing 
honour to the lady ; and she was a very knowing as well as 
beautiful woman, and saw farther into love and sweetness 
than the sophisticate court poet ; so she would not have him 
notwithstanding his sugary verses, but married a higher 
nature. 

Bread, milk, and butter are of a venerable antiquity. 
They taste of the morning of the world. Jael, to entertain 
her guest, “ brought forth butter in a lordly dish.’ Homer 
speaks of a nation of milk-eaters, whom he calls the “ justest 
of men.” To break bread” was from time immemorial 
the Eastern signal of hospitality and confidence. We need 
not add reasons for respecting it, still more reverend. Bread 
is the “ staff of life’ throughout the greater part of the civi- 
lized world ; and so accordant is its taste with the human 
palate, that nature, in some places, seems to have grown it 
ready-made on purpose, in the shape of the Bread Fruit 
Tree. There is also a milk-tree; but we nowhere find a 
carniferous, or flesh-bearing tree ; nor has the city yet been 
discovered in which “ the pigs run through the streets ready 
roasted, with knives and forks stuck in their sides.” Civi- 


lized nations eat meat, but they can also do without it, living | 


upon milk, grain, and vegetables, alone, as in India. None 
but savages live without those. And common breakfasts, with- 
out any meat in them, have this advantage over others, that 
you can recollect them without any sort of doubt or disgust; | 
nor are their leavings offensive to the eye. It is one of the | 
perplexities of man’s present condition, that he is at once | 
carnivorous, and has very good reason for being so, and 

relishing his chop and his steak, and yet cannot always 

reconcile it to the rest of his nature. He would fain eat his | 
lamb, and pity it too; which is puzzling. However, there | 
are worse perplexities than these, and the lambs lead plea-| 
sant flowery lives while they do live. Nor could they nied 
had this taste of existence, if they were not bred for the table. 

Let us all do our best to get the world forward, and we 

shall see. We shall either do away all we think wrong, or | 
see better reasons for thinking it right. Meanwhile, let us| 





* Saccharissa was Lady Dorothy Sidney, of the great and 
truly noble family of the Sidneys. She married a sincere, af- 
fectionate and courageous man, Robert Spencer, Earl of Sun- 
derland, who was killed four years afterwards, in a cause for 
which he thought himself bound to quit the arms of the woman 
he loved. Her second husband was of the Smythe family. 
In her old age, meeting Waller at a card table, Lady Sun- 
derland asked him, in good-humoured and not ungrateful re- 
collection of his fine verses, when he would write any more 
such upon her; to which the “polite” poet, either from spite 
or want of address, had the poverty of spirit to reply, “ Oh, 


dine and breakfast, like good-humoured people; and not 
“ quarrel with our bread and butter.” 








POETRY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Ir is not one of the least instances of the force of habit to 
see how poetry and mythology can reconcile us to shapes, 
or rather combinations of shape, unlike anything in nature. 
The dog-headed deities of the Egyptians were doubtless not 
so monstrous in their eyes as in ours. The Centaurs of the 
| Greeks, as Ovid has shown us, could be imagined possessing 

beauty enough for a human love-story ; and our imaginations 
| find nothing at all monstrous in the idea of an angel, though 
Ie . > 

| it partakes of the nature of the bird. The angel, it is true, 
| is the least departure from humanity. Its wings are not an 
| alteration of the human shape, but an addition to it. Yet, 


| leaving a more awful wonder out of the question, we should 
| be startled to find pinions growing out of the shoulder-blades 
of a child ; and we should wait with anxiety to see of what 
nature the pinions were, till we became reconciled to them. 
| If they turned out to be ribbed and webbed, like those of 
| the imaginary dragon, conceive the horror! If, on the other 
| hand, they became feathers, and tapered off, like those of a 
| gigantic bird, comprising also grace and splendour, as well 
| as the power of flight, we can easily fancy ourselves recon- 
| ciled to them. And yet again, on the other hand, the flying 
women, described in the Adventures of Peter Wilkins, do 
| not shock us, though their wings partake of the ribbed and 
| webbed nature, and not at all of the feathered. We admire 
| Peter’s gentle and beautiful bride, notwithstanding the phe- 
nomenon of the graundee, its light whalebone-like intersec- 
tions, and its power of dropping about her like drapery. It 
|even becomes a matter of pleasant curiosity. We find it 
;not at allin the way. We can readily apprehend the de- 
| light he felt at possessing a creature so kind and sensitive ; 
| and can sympathise with him in the happiness of that bridal 
| evening, equally removed from prudery and grossness, which 
| he describes with a mixture of sentiment and voluptuousness 
|| beyond all the bridals we ever read. 
| ‘To imagine anything like a sympathy of this kind, it is 
| of course necessary that the difference of form should con- 
| sist in addition, and not in alteration. But the un-angel-like 
| texture of the flying apparatus of fair Youwarkee (such, if 
| we remember, is her name) helps to show us the main rea- 
son why we are able to receive pleasure from the histories 
| of creatures only half-human. The habit of reading pre- 
| vents the first shock ; but we are reconciled in proportion to 
| their possession of what we are pleased to call human 
| qualities. Kindness is the great elevator. The Centaurs 
| may have killed all the Lapithe, and shown considerable 
generalship to boot, without reconciling us to the brute part 








|of them; but the brutality melts away before the story of 


|| their two lovers in Ovid. Drunkenness and rapine made 
|| beasts of them; sentiment makes human beings. Polyphe- 
|;mus in Homer is a shocking monster, not because he has 
|| only one eye, but because he murders and eats our fellow- 


| creatures. But in Theocritus, where he is Galatea’s lover, 


| and sits hopelessly lamenting his passion, we only pity him. 
| His deformity even increases our pity. We blink the ques- 
| tion of beauty, and become one-eyed for his sake. Nature 
| seems to do him an injustice in gifting him with sympathies 
| so human, and at the same time preventing them from being 
| answered ; and we feel impatient with the all-beautiful Ga- 
| latea, if we think she ever showed him scorn as well as un- 
| willingness. We insist upon her avoiding him with the 


greatest possible respect. 


These fictions of the poets, therefore, besides the mere 
excitement which they give the imagination, assist remotely 
to break the averseness and uncharitableness of human 
pride. And they may blunt the point of some fancies that 
are apt to come upon melancholy minds. When Sir Thomas 
Brown, in the infinite range of his metaphysical optics, 
turned his glass, as he no doubt often did, towards the in- 
habitants of other worlds, the stories of angels and Centaurs 
| would help his imaginative good-nature to a more willing 
| conception of creatures in other planets unlike those on 
| earth ; to other “ lords of creation ;” and other, and perhaps 
nobler humanities, noble in spirit, though differing in form. 
If indeed there can be anything in the starry endlessness of 
existence, nobler than what we can conceive ef love and 











madam! when your ladyship is as young again.” 


| generosity. 
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The following quaint and expressive stanzas are by the same 
very young, but most gifted writer, mentioned as the 
poetess resident on the Hudson. 


TIME IS NOT OF YEARS. 


I saw a castle grim and gray 

Standing alone on a rocky way, 

And crumbling slowly to decay, 
Its mould’ring stone appears : 

And a sparkling rill danced on near by, 

Blithely as it had done for aye ; 

And it seemed to me, as it gush’d, to cry 
“ Oh, time is not of years!’ 


I saw the pomp of the lordly great, 
Passing away from its ancient state, 
Oblivion over their name and fate, 

Her sepulchre uprears ; 
And I heard a voice from the mighty past, 
Calling the names which forever last, 
And, shouting loud as the winter blast, 

“ Oh, time is not of years!” 


I saw a girl in her beauty’s prime, 

Worn with the weight of care and crime, 

Mourning the waste of her girlhood’s time, 
With a woe too wild for tears : 

And an old man, tossing a child at play, 

With silver hair, and an eye, whose ray 

As it glane’d at the blue sky, seemed to say 
“ Oh, time is not of years !” 





THE VHT. 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH COAST. 


“ The cygnet nobly walks the waters.””—Byron. 


VA 
tii 


Tue gray daylight had just broken upon the morning of | 
the tenth of June, 184—; a cloud of vapour seemed to wel- | 
come its approach, and spread its pillowy undulations as if | 
to woo its descent; the river beneath lay concealed under | 
this canopy, as danger is often concealed under a shadow. | 
That river was the river Orwell, and over that and the adja- | 
cent town of Ipswich this curtain of Aurora was waving. 

There is a peculiar freshness in the landscape beauty of | 
England, which israrely to be met with in any other country ; | 
its summer verdure is ever of a cool and reviving hue, and | 
owes that beauty to the moist vapours of the morning hour. | 
When the fabled Iris gleamed on the misty bow, decking | 
it with the brightest of nature’s colouring, she seemed to! 
have retained a part of that brilliancy for the morning mists | 
of England, they seemed so happy, so bright, so colour- 
changing, that they can have been touched by none but 
her. 

The vapour on the morning in question was floating in its 
grayest mantle before the faintest whisper of a breeze, the 
difference between which and a calm was almost impercep- 
tible. In the eastern sky a tinge of red began gradually to 
suffuse the horizon ; streaks of a deeper hue, bordered with a 
golden thread, succeeded ; and soon a segment of the golden 
orb himself rose from the distant wave. Quickly, then, did 
the gray tints of the vapour glow with a warmer light, till 
the colours of the opal and the hues of the dolphin became 
faint in comparison. The blushing wreath-clouds rolled 
with more rapid motion, and scattered in the air as if 
ashamed to be discovered by the sunbeams. As they were 
thus dispersing, a broad, though winding river flowed on- 
ward beneath them ; its banks undulating and covered with 
woods, lawns, and houses ; while on the left bank, in the 
distance, the outlines of steeples and towers denoted the 
proximity of a town of some importance and extent; that 
town was Ipswich. Immediately above that part of the 
river where the opening scene of our tale commences, rose 
a wood-covered hill, separated from the river only by a nar- 
row strip of velvet grass, and a little wooden pier which jut- 





| ted out into the river. The top of the hill was occupied by 
ja small farm-house, of dingy red brick, as old as the time of 
| Elizabeth ; and by the side of it a high tower, of the same 
| material, served as a beacon to the mariner and a look-out 
| to the neighbourhood. Lower down, and nearer to the river, 
| Swept the broad and undulating turf of Wolverton Park, 
| studded here and there with clumps of magnificent oaks, 
| which already began to cast their cool shadows into the 
| fern-clad glens. A little fishing-house of store, near the 
| wooden pier we have mentioned, completes the scene we 
| would describe. 

But whence are we taking this sketch? We have anoint. 
| ed ourselves with invisible oil, and are standing “ incog.” on 
| the deck of a beautiful craft, at anchor in this bight of the 
river. She is an English yacht, a cutter of fifty tons; her 
low sides painted with a glossy blackness, round in with a 
| graceful curve above the slightly-rippling water, and reflect 
| on the starboard side the golden rays of the burning sun, 
| Her tall and taper mast, bright with varnish, contrasts well 
with the trim and well-blacked ropes, while the sails, 
smoothly cased up in their canvass covers, stretch along the 
| boom and bowsprit. A sturdy tar, in a short, blue pea- 
| jacket, and round oil-skin hat, keeps his watch on the star- 
| board quarter of her white pine deck, apparently lost in 
meditation, save when he now and then casts a glance at 
the dog-vane, which dangles on the gangway. 

He is keeping a dog-watch, with all the precision and de- 
corum of a man-of-war’s man ; indeed, to such a point did 
he carry his notions of order, that, althcugh the sun had been 
| visible for full ten minutes, he would not fire the morning 
gun till the very moment when his nautical almanac told 
| him it was sunrise. This moment had now, however, ar. 
| rived, and a small brass four-pounder boomed forth its salu. 
tation to the morning. The remainder of the crew, consist- 
ing of six men, now tumbled up the fore-hatchway, and 
employed themselves in scouring the deck, and belaying 
any stray rope that might have got loose during the night. 

Our friend, whose precision with regard to the gun we 
have noticed, now walked the deck in all the authority of 
mate, directing every little item in the nautical economy of 
the vessel. 

‘“‘ A fine breeze this to carry us down to Aldboro’,” said 
he, addressing one of the seamen. “If it will only blow 
this way to-morrow and a little harder, our Cygnet shall 


| 


|| win her first cup.” 


‘“* Ay, ay, sir,” replied the man he addressed, “‘ she must 
go, and no mistake. I would back her against a steamer in 
|a calm.” 

“Tt shan’t be our fault if she don’t win.” 

In the midst of such conversation the work of the morn- 
ing was accomplished, and the hands were piped down to 
breakfast. There at present we will leave them, while we 
introduce our readers to the cabin of the vessel. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The owner of the yacht was a young man of fortune ; he 
|had just come of age, and was now commencing the last 
long vacation which released him for a while from the 
| studies, or rather the dissipations of Cambridge. Passion- 
ately fond of the sea, he had determined, as soon as he be- 
| came master of his fortune, to indulge in a vessel, and, full 
lof the romance of ** Childe Harold” and “ the Corsair,” 
to rove the ocean “ fancy free.” As the port of Ipswich 
was the most convenient to Cambridge, and boasted, more- 
over, an excellent ship-builder, he resolved there to lay the 
keel of his ocean-home ; and many an “ absit,” and many 
a tandem drive did he and his friends take from alma mater 
to watch the progress of her construction. About a fortnight 
before the period at which we begin this tale, the long-va- 
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cati 
glided off her stocks, and a bottle of champagne burst over 


her bows as she received the name of the “ Cygnet.” A 
supper that night commemorated the event, and our hero 


was enrolled as a member of the “ O. Y. C.” 

Acruise of a few days had tried her sailing qualities, 
which were declared by competent judges to be faultless ; 
and, with this reputation, she had returned to her moorings 
at the spot we have mentioned. On the morrow a regatta 
was to take place at the town of Aldboro’, on the Suffolk 
coast, for which the Cygnet was entered. 

A young man of fortune, particularly when unmarried, is 
always looked upon as a catch by match-making mothers 
and portionless daughters ; and a country-town of England 
is, of all other places, the most dangerous in this respect. 
The frequent visits of Mr. Trevor to Ipswich, and the pur- 
pose for which he came, added to the dashing tandem, and 
the praises of ‘mine host” of the “ Suffolk,” soon made | 
him an object of speculation and attraction to the Dulcineas 


of the environs; and, when the Cygnet glided into the water, || 





many a pair of bright eyes sparkled with the pleasing anti- 
cipation of a cruize “ o’er the waters of the dark-blue sea,” | 
with the ambrosial accompaniment of pine-apples, ices, and | 
champagne. 

These various points of previous history will suffice to | 
bring us at once to the time, place, and circumstance of our | 
tale. 

It was now about seven o'clock, the morning sun shining | 
brightly through the red silk blind drawn across inside the | 


on had commenced, and almost the same day the vessel | better than walking about on shore, or being smothered 


| with dust and pestered with duns at college. Where are 


the cigars, Trevor ?”’ 

“Tf you please, Trevor, you will make him smoke on 
| deck ; we had too much of a cloud down here last night. 
| My brain will be smoke-dried if you go on so!” 
| “ Well, Fane, light your Havana and be off.” 

Suiting the word to the deed, his companion lighted a 
| cigar and went above ; but, scarcely had he been gone a 
| minute, when he came running down the companion-stairs, 
| exclaiming: 
| Where is your glass, Trevor? I have caught sight of a 
| female figure in a pony carriage, driving in the park by the 
| side of the river. She is looking at the yacht. Lend us the 
|glass. Quick, man! Where is it?” 
| ‘ What a fellow you are for a bonnet!” said Neville. “ It 
| is the only thing to make you move out of your snail’s pace. 
Here, take the glass, and report on the enemy ; or, rather, 
| let me look for myself.” 
| Saying this they all three went on deck, and the glass 
| was levelled on the incognita. 
| A blonde, by Jove !” shouted Neville. ‘She handles 
the ribbons, too, in perfect style. She is very pretty, indeed. 
Here, Trevor, take the glass, and look for yourself.” 
| ] agree with you,” said his companion, at the same time 
keeping the glass to his eye. 
| © What a long pull you are taking at that telescope,” ob- 
| served Fane. 

It was, indeed, a long look. Through that telescope the 


skylight, and casting a rose-coloured hue over everything in | image of the fair unknown seemed to Daguerreotype itself 
the cabin. On the table in the centre some empty decan- | upon the mental retina of Trevor’s imagination. He handed 


ters, a pack of cards, and the ashes of sundry cigars, indi-| the glass to Neville, and went below without uttering a 
cated the latest employment of the previous night; while | word. 





from three small state-rooms, whose doors opened into the l “ Smitten, egad !” exclaimed Neville. 


cabin, protruded the ends of blankets and sheets, which, by | 


their crumpled and kicked-about aspect, indicated very || 


plainly the fevered tossings of those they were intended to | 


cover. 
“TI say, Trevor,” exclaimed a voice from one of the 


| 


| What! at first sight?” replied Fane. 

“ You will see.” 

Trevor now returned on deck, with the red and yellow 
| burgee of the Orwell Yacht Club in his hand, and, giving 
it to the mate, ordered him to hoist it to the mast-head. 


: : | 7 Past 
rooms, “how long do you mean to swing in that cot of |) This was no sooner done than the same individual was or- 


yours? The sun is shining in upon me so strongly that I | 
must turn out, so trundle up, and let us wake that sleepy | 


Fane. Suppose we give him a taste of salt water ?” 


dered to weigh anchor and make all sail on the cutter. A 
| few minutes sufficed for the well-disciplined crew to effect 
| all that was required, and the gallant craft bounded from 


“ A better plan will be to take the boat into that sheltered | her moorings like a deer from the fern-brake. 


creek under the wood we saw yesterday, and have a cool 
bath ; it wont be amiss after last night.” 


i The four brass guns, which formed the armament of the 
|| yacht, now spoke their farewell salutation to the shore, while 


“ A capital plan, by Jove; and, better still, if we could) the heart of Trevor sighed an inward farewell to the fair 


take old Fane, cot and all, without awaking him.” 

“ A very good joke, indeed, if you could do it, Master 
Neville,’ exclaimed Fane, rolling out of his cot, and yawn- 
ing most infectiously; “‘ but I had rather go ‘ mea volun- 


tate’ than otherwise, so pipe the gig. away as soon as| 


possible.” 

No sooner said than done. The boat was manned, and 
a few strokes brought them to the creek. It was a beauti- 
ful spot, surrounded by trees, whose branches twined over- 
head, interlacing each other like a natural arch. The water 
was deep, clear, and delightfully cool; the very place that 
Venus would have selected for a bath. 

Their ablutions thus performed, our party returned on 
board to a more elaborate toilet, and sufficiently hungry to 
do justice to a sailor’s breakfast. 

“The breeze is freshening, the tide will turn at ten 
o’clock, and then we will drop down to Harwich, dine 
there, and work down during the night to Aldboro’,” said 
Trevor. 

“ Anything for a quiet life,” rejoined Fane. “ This is 





lady in the park. Away, away flew the swift vessel, cover- 
ed from her truck to the deck with a cloud of canvass, her 
bright burgee streaming out to the wind, while the meteor 
| flag of England waved proudly from the peak. The white 
foam dashed madly from her bows, and a long blue wake 
,astern indicated the speed of her course. In less than an 
hour she rounded.to off Harwich, the boat was manned, 
‘and our three friends were rowed ashore. 
| But we have already tarried too long over the minutie of 
description, and will not, therefore, occupy these pages with 
|a narrative of the few hours that were passed ashore, save 
|that they were employed in perambulating the town, and 
in supplying the cravings of the inner man with the best 
dinner that money or the cook could procure. In the even- 
ing they embarked, and the yacht was again under way. 
To those who have never visited that part of the English 
coast, we would describe it as a continuation of undulating 
|sand-hills, now almost level with the shore, now rising to 
|some hundred or two hundred feet above the level sea. 
Several fishing-hamlets appear at intervals along the coast, 
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and a continued range of Martello-towers crown the tops of 


the higher cliffs. The extent of coast we are describing is 
about thirty miles, terminating at the town of Aldboro’. A 
deep and commodious bay, known as Hosely Bay, occupies 


a part of that coast, and there it was that during the time of 


Napoleon’s threatened invasion of England a strong fleet 
was stationed. A narrow peninsula of sand, know as Or- 
ford-ness, and marked to the mariner by a lighthouse at its 
extremity, separates this bay from Aldboro’, which of late 
years has become the most fashionable watering-place on the 
Suffolk coast. 


| 

It was a bright moonlight night, the breeze had almost 
subsided into a calm, and there was only just enough of it || 
left to make head-way. Trevor and his friends were stretch. || 


ed along the deck, enjoying their cigars and the quiet undu- 
lation of the waves. The scene seemed to produce the 
same effect of silence upon each. Nor will those who know 
anything of a sea-voyage wonder at this, even though the 
individuals in question were young, gay, and careless. The 
stilly calm of a moonlight at sea is the very opiate for care, 
and the very elixir for soul-inspiring fancies ; no wonder, 


then, if, wrapped up in their own reflections, our friends | 


preserved so silent an intercourse. It is at such a season as 
this that the process of the imagination, called “ castle- 
building,” is particularly fertile in its resources ; and many 
were the airy structures which Trevor, in particular, fabri- 
cated, all of them graced with the presence of the fair un- 
known. His friends were too busy with their own medita- 
tions to joke him upon the subject of his musings, the direc- 
tion of which they guessed naturally enough. 

It was long past midnight when this silent companionship 
was broken up, and the deck abandoned for the cabins be- 
low ; still the vessel glided on her way, and had nearly 
brought the light of the Ness on her larboard bow. In two 
hours more, the anchor was dropped off Aldboro’, among a 
number of yachts and other craft, and thus did they await 
the morning. 

Let us now leave the Cygnet at anchor, and return, by a 
rapid route, to the mansion of Wolverton Park. By the time 
we have arrived there the sun has appeared above the hori- 
zon, and given promise of a beautiful day. 
riage, with post-horses, is standing before the principal en- 
trance, and soon two ladies and an elderly gentleman are 
seen to enter the same. It did not require much scrutiny to 
discover that the party in question consisted of a father, 
mother, and daughter; the last bearing a strong resemblance 
to the fair incognita of our friend Trevor. As it will be 


| 
necessary to introduce this party by name at some period or || 


other of our tale, the ceremony may as well be performed 
at once ; we will, therefore, present to you, gentle reader, 
the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Berners, and their daughter 
Agnes, who are on their way to Aldboro’, to see the regatta 
and attend the ball. There was nothing particularly strik- 
ing about the appearance of the sire and his lady, except 
the usual tone of high-breeding so general in the families of 
the English artistocracy ; but the daughter was too lovely to 
escape the notice of an observer. As Trevor had discover- 
ed through the glass, she was a blonde, but oh, how beauti- 
ful! Her small and regular features, her soft and liquid 
blue eye, the delicate chiselling of the nostril, and the clear 
and graceful arch of the lip, all combined to charm the be- 
holder and to give him an idea that the mind within must 
be the abode of the purest affections, though mingled with 
a keen and satirical wit, bold enough to defend itself when 
occasion required. 


“ How frank her smile, her eye how 


bright, 
Showing the limpid soul’s internal lig 


ht! 





An open car- |} 





So clearly lustrous shines not Nemi’s eke, 
When not a wind its summer sheen doth break 
Or ere she thinks, her spirit you may read.” 

Such was the party now driving from the Mansion of 
Wolverton. 

“‘T am sure, papa, that the yacht I saw yesterday in the 
river has gone down to Aldboro’. She was a beautiful yes. 
sel, and seemed to fly like a white cloud before the breeze.” 

* Did you notice her flag, Agnes ?” 

‘* Yes, it was red with a yellow border, and the letters 
|O. Y.C. in the centre.” 

“Ha! then it was, most probably, Mr. Trevor’s new 
yacht ; a very fast sailer, as they tell me.” 
| “ Who is that Mr. Trevor, my dear?’ asked Mrs. Berners, 
| “A young man from Cambridge, of large fortune, I be. 
| Hove. The Trevors are a rich and ancient family.” 
| I hope we shall see that yacht in the regatta,” added 


a 





| 
' 


With this and such conversation three hours passed away, 
till the carriage stopped before the hotel on the beach at 
Aldboro’. 
|| It was about eight o’cluck ; the morning continued beau- 
| tifully fine, and bathing machines wete travelling backward 
|and forward between the water and the shore. The beach 
| was crowded with pedestrians. Ladies in their morning 
| dresses of pink or white muslin, straw cottage-bonnets and 
| green veils ; gentlemen in white jean jackets and straw hats, 
| All seemed happy and fresh, and all on the gui vive, in an- 
ticipation of the approaching regatta. An English watering- 
| place, in the height of its season, is certainly one of the hap. 

piest scenes in the world; even the invalid, who is drawn 
| about in a wheel-chair, and who looks as if a very few days, 
| nay, perhaps hours, would terminate existence, seems happy, 








| calm, and resigned as the ocean at her feet. 
| 


| | 


It is an en- 
viable existence—we might even add, an enviable death— 
|| this by the ocean wave. The belief in and the comfort of 
| an eternity are more strongly impressed and inculcated by 
|| one view even of the ocean than they ever can be by a hun. 
| dred sermons or moral essays. 

But this is a digression which the story does not warrant. 
From one of the windows of the hotel Agnes looked out 
}on this scene, and, quickly glancing from the shore to the 
sea, her eyes caught sight of the O. Y. C. fluttering in the 
breeze, amid a number of other colours. 

“ Were I a man,” said she to herself, ** I would back that 

vessel for the cup. How I should like to sail in her, just for 
| a cruize !” 
While her gaze was thus directed, a boat came from the 
|| Cynet, (for our readers will recognize her again,) and pulled 
| for the shore. No sooner had her keel grated on the sand 
| than out jumped Trevor and his friends, making straight for 
ithe hotel. There, as chance would have it, they were 
| shown into a room separated only by folding-doors from the 
| one in which the Berners were waiting forbreakfast; and, 
the partition being thin, anything spoken in an upper tone 
| must, of necessity, be heard in common. 


} 
| 


| Sea air, and a release from the “ fast” living of college, 
| had sharpened the appetites of our young Cantabs; and now, 
|in all the freshness of a sunny morning, and the hope of a 
victory, they were inclined neither to be silent nor abste- 
mious. The landlord and the waiter were both summoned 
to give an account of the larder, and a breakfast was or- 
dered which threatened to annihilate the commissariat of 
the house. The various hints and suggestions touching 
“‘ devilled” chicken, lobster salad, broiled fish, etc. etc. 
which took place during the examination of our host, did 
not escape the ears of the party in the next room, while the 
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subject afforded them some amusement. But to Agnes one 
yoice seemed to ring more melodiously than the rest, and to 
enchain the greatest share of her attention. That voice 
was Trevor's. 

The breakfast came, and with it the usual college accom- 
paniments of ‘ copus” and champagne ; conversation be- 
came brisk and continuous, and the yacht and her antici- 
pated performance were freely canvassed. Thus, without 
wishing to be listeners, did the Berners become acquainted 
with much of our hero’s history. There was a wildness 
and romance about it, joined, at the same time, to a high 
tone of gentlemanly feeling, which interested first the fancy 
and then the heart of the fair Agnes. But, allons. 

Eleven o’clock was fixed for the yachts to start; it was 
now ten, and our sailors prepared to go on board. While 
passing under the windows of the hotel a rose fell at the feet 
of Trevor ; he picked it up, and, looking up to the windows, 
discovered the fair lady of the pony carriage: a blush man- 
tled his cheek, and seemed to be reflected in that of the 
lady, as she withdrew suddenly from the window. It is 
needless to add that the rose was carried off by the finder. 

Ten yachts were entered for the cup, and now all was 
bustle and preparation on board ; sails were examined and 
spare ones placed ready to bend, if occasion or accident re- 
quired. All was expectation. The “ stewards of the course,” 
if such a term could be applied to the managers of a regat- 
ta, now rowed round to each vessel, pointing out the boats 
round which they were to sail, and repeating the rules and 
regulations. Every sailor was at his post, and all were ready 
to cast off their moorings and hoist sail. The stewards had 
visited the last vessel, and had cleared from her side, when 
a gun from the shore gave the signal to prepare. All was 
silence on board; a pin might have been heard to drop on 
the deck. Another gun and up went the sails like magic, 
and away bounded the vessels; sail after sail was set, the 
sheets hauled home, and each started for a long stretch on 
a wind. Nothing could be fairer than the start, nothing 
more beautiful than “ the order of their going.” The first 
boat was rounded, the yachts all keeping together; again 
they started on the other tack, and then the close order of 
sailing began to break, and the yachts to “ tail” one after 
the other. It was now that the Cygnet began to display her 
powers, and to shoot ahead of her companions. Another 
flag-boat was rounded and again they tacked on a wind. 
Twice was this course gone over, the Cygnet maintaining 
her place as the first till she came in a winner by twenty 
minutes ahead of the second yacht. Shouts from the shore 
and waving of handkerchiefs proclaimed the contest over ; 
and, through his glass, Trevor beheld the handkerchief of 
Agnes waving in the breeze ; this was for him the most ac- 
ceptable reward. Again the boat was manned and they 
sprang ashore, the cup was presented to the happy winner, 
and many a bumper went round in it to the health of the 
Cygnet and her commander. 

As chance would have it, a mutual friend of the Berners 
and of Trevor was among the throng. ‘Trevor spied him 
out, and happened to mention the fair incognita. His friend 
offered to introduce him; Trevor, of course, accepted, and 
the deed was done. Many were the sports which succeeded 
the race for the cup, but for all the eyes of our hero were 
blind and his ears deaf; he only saw and heard the all. 
charming Agnes. 

Neville and Fane had gone off to see more of the sports, 
and to amuse themselves according to their own fancies, 
thus leaving Trevor alone with his new acquaintances, nor 
did he fail to profit by the opportunity. 


Agnes, by way of keeping up the conversation. “ It is the 
same, I think, which was at anchor in the Orwell yesterday, 
near Wolverton.” 

“ The same,” replied Trevor, “and I think I had the 
pleasure of seeing you yesterday morning in the park.” 

** Yes, I was out before breakfast, I enjoy these summer 
mornings so much, particularly near the water.” 

“* Are you fond of the sea?” 

“Very; but, unfortunately, have few opportunities of en- 
joying it.” 

“ Would your party honour us by visiting my yacht? We 
can take a few hours’ sail before dinner. It may, perhaps, 
refresh you after your drive.” 

**T shall be delighted ; but I must consult mamma.” 

Saying this, the fair Agnes tripped away to her parents, 
who had walked on along the beach in company with Tre- 
vor’s friend. 

The proposition was accepted, and Trevor waved his hat 
as a signal for the boat. She was soon manned, and lay 
waiting by the shore. 

“This is an unexpected treat!” exclaimed the lively 
Agnes, as she took her place in the stern-sheets. “ How 
long it is since we have had a sail !” 

‘* How long do you remain at Aldboro’?”’ asked Trevor, 
addressing himself to Mr. Berners. 

“‘ Three or four days; after that we are going to spend 
the rest of the summer at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight.” 

** T, too, shall remain a few days here, and then proceed 
to the westward. I had intended stretching across to 
Antwerp from hence, but have altered my mind in favour 
of our own coast. While we are here I hope you will con- 
sider my vessel at your service.” 

Poor Trevor, already had love proved the magnet which 
was to draw him wheresoever it listed. 

They had reached the Cygnet, and were already under 
way; the breeze was moderate and the sea was calm, so 
that the cruize was most agreeable to the ladies; nothing 
happened to mar their pleasure, and, after a few hours’ sail, 
they returned ashore. Mr. Berners invited Trevor to dine, 
and accompany them to the ball at night. Could he be ex- 
pected to refuse? A note was despatched by one of the 
sailors in quest of Neville and Fane, to inform them of our 
hero’s engagement, and to beg they would meet him at the 
ball. 

We must pass over the events of the three or four follow. 
ing days ; it will be sufficient to say, that the mornings were 
spent on the water, where the Berners formed a daily addi- 
tion to the party, and the evenings passed in dancing and 
music. Was Trevor happy? Nay, was he not deeply in 
jove? Who can doubt it! 

‘“‘T see how it is,” said Fane, one night, as he and Neville 
sat together in a corner of the hotel, “I see we are not des- 
tined to visit Antwerp this cruize. Master Trevor will stick 
to this coast, and no wonder, with such attractions. By 
Jove, he is a lucky dog; isn’t he, Neville ” 

“ Yes, indeed, and I wish him joy of it. As to ourselves, 
the Isle of Wight will do just as well as Antwerp. There 
is fun to be had there, and I don’t care whether we go to 
Otahaity or Greenland, so long as there is amusement to be 
had.” 

“ We shall start to-morrow with a dull companion, de. 
pend upon it. Trevor will be devilish blue at leaving his 
lady-love.” 

“ Never mind, we will laugh him out of it.” 

On the morrow came leave-takings, gloomy looks, and 
invitations to renew the acquaintance at Ventnor. 








“What a beautiful yacht that is of yours,” observed 





We will not say that Trevor's eyes were as clear as usual , 
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when he stood watching the Berners’ carriage as it drove |! upon her, a cloud shut out the moonlight and left them in 
from the hotel. | | darkness. 


|“ Luff to the wind as close as she will lie !” cried Treyor 
A week has elapsed, the Cygnet is at anchor before the | to the helmsman. 


beautiful cliff and handsome villas of Ventnor. It is alove-|| « Ay, ay, sir,” replied the seaman. 
ly spot, overhung by lofty cliffs of dark stone, sprinkled here Another gleam of light showed two vessels, bearing down 


and there with some hardy shrub which has been bold || rapidly towards them, and the distant report of a gun made 


enough to shine in the fissures; flower-gardens and lawns}! the circumstance rather mysterious. 


lie sheltered at their base, and slope away to the rocks || ‘** If I am not mistaken, captain, yonder vessel is the reve. 








which bound the open ocean. } nue cutter Badger, which was lying alongside of us yester- 
A long and low building, erected immediately over the || day, and the other looks deucedly like a smuggler.” 
rocks, with a rude pe leading down to the waters’ | || “I think so too,” said Trevor, “ready about there, we 


edge, and a tall flag-staff on its roof, indicated a coast-guard |) w;j] go on the other tack, and see if they will follow.” 

station ; and now and then a revenue cutter would cruize off | Round went the Cygnet on the other tack, and, at the 
‘Stun, and communicate with the station aforesaid. The || || same moment, round went the supposed smuggler. It was 
coast was open, bold, and exposed to the south and wester. || evident that she sought the shelter of the yacht, by placing 
ly winds, and, having no harbour, was so dangerous for ves. | the Cygnet betwen herself and the cutter. Still onward 
sels that they were often obliged, when lying at anchor, to |! they came, gun after gun booming down the wind. All 
slip and be off to sea, to avoid being dashed upon a lee- | || was again darkness, save where now and then the flash of a 


shore. i gun showed the position of the cutter. 
The Berners had arrived, and that morning had been out i “This is by no means pleasant, to be peppered at in the 


with Trevor for a sail; Neville and Fane had started || dark, and that, too, in mistake for the smuggler,” said Tre- 
for a fortnight’s tour aa the island, leaving their friend i in || | vor. We may as well show our own teeth, and bark too.” 


the uninterrupted enjoyment of Agnes’ society. How hap- 1 A gun to leeward from the yacht followed this remark. 
pily passed those hours, how brightly did they promise for | || Atthis momenta shot knocked the tiller out of the helms- 
the future! Promises doomed never to be realized. || man’s hand, and tore into the deck of the Cygnet. 

It was sunset. Trevor and Agnes were strolling to and| ‘The vessel luffed up in the wind, and her sails shivered. 


fro along the sea-girt cliff; they talked of the gay world, its ! “ We shall be run into!” shouted Trevor, at the same 
balls, parties, and dissipations; they talked of a rural life, || || time hailing through the trumpet. But the wind was too 
its social intercourse, its rural fetes, its healthful happiness ; || high, not a sound of his voice had reached either of the 


they talked of the sea, of yachts, of fortunes ; in short, they |! other vessels. 
talked round the whole circle of conversation, till they came || «Give them the other guns,” said he; and, as their 
to its centre—love ! red flash broke on the darkness, the white canvass of the 
Deep, rapid, passionate were the tones of Trevor's voice, } cutter loomed like a ghost before them. A crash, a cry rent 
as, with throbbing heart and almost breathless suspense, he | || the air, and the next moment the beautiful, the graceful 
poured forth his confession of love—his first and only love. | 
Nor did he plead in vain, for the soft pressure of a trembling | 
hand and the swimming glance from a full and bright blue|; The morning broke clear and serene, and the sun shone 
eye, told him he was loved again. Oh! the ecstasy of those ! brightly on the cliffs and houses of Ventnor; the sea, to be 
moments, when the heart has drained the cup of its deepest || || sure, was rough, and dashed loudly upon the rocks ; but it 
emotions, has confessed the very inmost secret of its trea-|| was no more than would have been caused by a piheloasll 
sury, and feels itself replenished and rewarded with the love || preeze. 
and the confidence of one it adores. 


|| Cygnet was sinking, a wreck under the bows of the cutter. 





Agnes sat at her window, for love was more powerful 
| than sleep; her eyes had looked in vain for the yacht, and 
It was night. The lamps burned brightly in the Berners’ || fear would have succeeded surprise had she not been told 
abode. One solitary lantern marked the station of the yacht. by Trevor of the necessity of putting to sea in a westerly 
Too happy, too full of lovers’ softest emotions to tolerate || wind. 
any but the society of his Agnes, Trevor had returned to the Still she was anxious, and, dressing herself hastily, she 
Cygnet when evening had obliged them to join the party in| walked ont along the Under-cliff. No sail was in sight, yet 
the house ; and Agnes too, under plea of indisposition, had | she gazed intently sea-ward. Nothing was visible save a 
retired to her chamber. dark speck undulating with the waves, and sweeping in 
It was night; the moon had risen, and shone forth upon |} ypon the crest of each billow nearer and nearer to the shore. 
a dense cloud-bank in the western horizon. Slowly and | By some irresistible spell, Agnes watched this floating ob- 
with hollow sound the breeze began to increase, and to sigh ‘set intently till it was lodged upon the sea-washed steps of 
through the rigging of the yacht; the clouds drew on apace, the Preventive-station. She hurried down and gazed, with a 


darkening as they spread over the star-lit sky, till the sailor glassy stare, upon the corpse of her affianced Trevor! 5. w. N. 
on watch no longer doubted astorm. All hands were soon 


on deck, the anchor was weighed, and, under a reefed main- F ’ es 
sail and storm.jib, they stood out to sea. Tue practice of duelling, although it is now far too prevalent, 
The breeze had increased till it now blew half a gale of was carried to much greater extent in former times than 
wind, and the waves beat high and furious; the sky was at present. Jerrold’s Magazine contains the following 
completely overcast, and only now and then, through some account of an affair which took place at Caen, in March, 
rift-cloud, could a ray of moonlight appear. It was during 1787: 
one of these temporary gleams that the keen eye of Trevor, Two officers quarreled, and one of them in his rage gave 
who, had come on deck to take the command of his vessel, |! the othera blow—this was returned—and they immediately 
discovered a sail to windward, bearing down for the Cygnet; || went out of the town to decide the matter with swords. In 
but, just at the moment he had brought his glass to bear || a short time, both were wounded severely, and neither of 
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on being able to stand, they were carried back to their 
quarters—but the wounds did not prove mortal. The colonel 
convened all the officers of the corps, and it was decided in 
solemn conclave, that as soon as the combatants were suffi- 
ciently recovered, they must go out again and fight till one 
of them should be killed, it being the unanimous opinion of 
the regiment that one of the party must die—(mind, reader, 
one of the party! not the aggressor! it was immaterial 
which of them, but the point of honour required that one 
of them should die.) As they were not likely to be again 
able to fight with swords, their brother officers! (tender 
appellation) their brother officers decided that they should 
fight with pistols. ‘The maimed combatants were, therefore, 
carried to the field in chairs, and ten of their brother offi- 
cers attended the execution of their humane purpose ! The 
first shot was fired by the officer who received the first blow, 
and the ball lodged in his antagonist’s body ; he was able, 
however, to return the fire, but from his torture missed his 
opponent. The third shot was then fired by the latter, which 
took effect in the breast, and the sufferer sank down almost 
lifeless, and unable to hold a pistol and take due satisfaction ! 
They were carried home, the brother officers (ferocious ruf- 
fians, but not courageous enough to brave public opinion) 
called another meeting of the corps. The matter was dis- 
cussed in due form, and it was decided that if the wounded 
man should recover, they should again take the field till one 
of them should die on the spot.’ The two pistol balls had, 
however, their due effect, and the poor wretch died. 


THE BREVIARY. 

We give but one gem from our Vade-mecum this week— 
some lines on a picture of a Hindoo girl charming a ser- 
pent with a flute—the finest description of a snake that 
we ever saw. 


“ Is it a vision? for I’ve scen such things 
Among the morning skies, and the sweet fires 
That play round tree-tops in the setting sun.” 


The bower is of the Indian drapery 

That weaves its living woof of flowers and fruits, 
Red with the kisses of the amorous sun ; 

The roof is canopied crimson of the rose, 

Vaulting a couch of violet, here and there 

Tinged with some bud fresh weeping from the roof ; 
And tissued with rich leaves that force their way 
Veining the blue, like gold in lazuli. 

A form is in that bower, that might be thought 
Placed there for man to worship, or of those 

That sit on thrones o” the cloud, and wreathe their wings 
With pearls still wet with dews of Paradise. 

Yet she is human, and the silvery shawl 

That like a holy circle o’er a saint 

Crowns her pale beauty, binds a weary brow 
Besieged with memories that make it pale. 


She sits upon the ground; and one hand lifts 
A flute, that from her lip draws melodies 

Like the wind’s wooing of the rose ; and one 
Holds a bright serpent in a silken band. 

Her eye is on him and his eye on her, 

As if she found in him one thing to love— 

As if he felt her beauty, not her chain, 

And lived upon her melancholy smile. 

Her song has stirr’d him ; it has stirr’d herself ; 
For on her eyelash hangs a glistening tear, 
The heart’s quick tribute to times past and gone ; 
And such wild sportings as he can he tries 
Before her powerful eye, and suits his dance, 
Swifter or slower, to her wandering song. 

He shoots along the violet floor, and lies 
Straight as a prostrate column, and as still 

As its pale marble; then sweeps up his coil 
Surge upon surge, and lays his gorgeous head 
With its fix'd, sleepless eye i’ the centre ring, 
The watcher of his living citadel ; 

Then rolls away as loose as the sea wave ; 
Anon, he stoops like the wild swan, and shows 
A neck as arch’d and silvery ; then the vine 





Must be outdone, and he’s as lithe, and curl’d, 
And glistens thro’ the leaves as proud a green. 
But now the song grows loftier, and his pomp 
Must all be worn, to please his Indian Queen. 
He rises from the train, that on the ground 

Floats in gold circles, and his glittering head 
Towers in the sunset, like a rising flame ; 

And he has put on colours that make dim 

The stones o’ the Indian mine: his length is sheath’d 
In mail, that has for plates the mother-pearl, 

And for its studs the diamond ; there’s no ray 
That strikes his neck from that broad setting sun, 
But rings it with a collar of bright gems, 

Or sheets it in one emerald, or the flame 

Of rubies. From beneath his burning crest 
Flashes the eye, a living chrysolite, 

Yet fix’d in all its shootings on one form, 

‘That thanks its duty with a faint fond smile. 

So stands and shines he till the charm is done, 
Aud that sweet sound and sweeter smile have sunk 
In silence and in shade. 


This is the temptation of Eden reversed, and the woman 
seems to know the trick of it. 








CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK. 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

February 29. 

I had a half hour’s interview with the TaLKING MACHINE 
this morning, and found him a more entertaining android 
than most of my wooden acquaintances—(the man who 
thinks for him being a very superior person.) I must first 
give you a tableau of the room. A German woman takes 
your half dollar at the door, and points you to a semi-boxed- 
up Turk, (query: Why are all automata dressed in turbans?) 
—a Turk seated in a kind of low pulpit, with a green shirt, 
a good complexion, a very fine beard, and a pearl breastpin. 
Out from under his shoulder issues a bunch of wooden sticks, 
arranged like a gamut of pump-handles, and behind this, 
ready to play on his Turk, sits Mr. Faber, the contriver. (I 
immediately suggested to Mr. F., by the way, that the cos. 
tume and figure had better have been female, as the bus- 
tle would have given a well-placed and ample concealment 
for all the machinery now disenchantingly placed outside— 
the performer sitting down naturally behind and playing on 
her like a piano.*) The Turk was talking to several ladies 
and gentlemen when I entered, and my name being men- 
tioned by one of the party, he said: ‘* How do you do, Mr. 
? with perfect distinctness. 





There was a small musi- 
cal organ in the room, and one of the visiters played * Hail 
Columbia !” the automaton singing the words “ like a man.” 
There was no slighting or slurring of diphthong or vowel, 
sybillate or aspirate. Duty was done by every letter with a 
legitimate claim to be sounded—the only fault being a 
strong German accent, (which of course will wear off with 
jtravel,) and a few German peculiarities, such as pronouncing 
v’s like w’s, gargling the gutturals, &c. &c. 

I understood Mr. Faber to say that he was seven years 
contriving the utterance of the vowele. Mr. F. has a head 
and countenance fit for a speech-maker, (maker of the gift 
of speech, I mean)—a head of the finest model, and a mouth 
strongly marked with intelligence and feeling. He is sim- 
ple, naif, and enthusiastic in his manners. The rude musi- 
cal organ in the room was his own handiwork, and at the 
request of one of the ladies he sat down to it and played a 
beautiful waltz of his own composing. He may well be 
completely absorbed, as he seems to be, in his androides. 
It says any thing, in any language. It cannot cough—not 








* A suspicion has since crossed my mind that I may here 
have stumbled on an explanation of the great mystery of this su- 
pernatural addition to the figure, the supernatural continuance 
of articulation in the female requiring — some androidal 
assistance to the lungs. If so, it would appear that woman, 





‘i like “the church, cannot do without a bishop.” 
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being liable to bronchitis ; nor laugh—being a Turk. But 
it can sing, and has a sweet breath and well-governed tongue. 
In'short, it is what would pass in the world for “a very fine 
man.” Besides those whom God has made, (Boyle, the 
philosopher, calls the world “ an automaton of God’s mak- 
ing,”) I know of but one or two attempts before this to make 
a talking-machine—the famous one by Von Kempelen, and 
the celebrated brazen head constructed by Friar Bacon. 
What could be uttered by this unthinking brass has not 
come down to us. The statue of Memnon could utter 
musical sounds, and Maelzel’s chess-player could say ‘ echec.’ 
A much more useful automaton than any of these, Mr. Fa- 
ber’s included, was one invented by one of the brothers 
Droz—* a child, sitting at a desk, who dipped his pen in 
the ink and wrote in French whatever was dictated to him,” 
(the inventor of course somewhere concealed.) It struck 
me as a great pity, indeed, that the admirable ingenuity and 
perseverance of, Mr. Faber should have been wasted on a 
superfluity—(for there is more talking than enough.) Alber- 
tus Magnus invented, with thirty years’ labor, an automaton 
servant, who would open the door when any one knocked, 
and salute the visiter—capable of course of being able to say 
* not at home,” and so saving the conscience of the domes- 
tic ; and this was perhaps worth the labor. Less meritori- 
ous, again, was the automaton fly made of iron by Regio- 
montanus in the 14th century, which would make the circuit 
of the room with a buz, and return to its master. Something 
in the Pygmalion line has been attempted within a few years 


ae - a 


| gether, there was a great deal of gold lace, a great deal of 
;eating and drinking, a great deal of getting hot inside, and 
| catching cold out, and the ball was all that a ball should be 
| except (Irish again) there was no ball at all, because pty 
were hardly any ladies.” 

| Mr. Fosrer, one the best of the light-artillery writers of 
| the corps-editorial, has joined the Tribune. 

The projected aristocratic magazine, the “ Oriflamme,” 
rather hangs fire, I understand, with a closer look at the 
jenemy. It would be a better name for a controversial mag. 
| azine, as the old oriflamme of France was only borne into 
| battle to defend the rights of the church. 

The Home Critic seems to come to the surface with 
/some reluctance also. The truth is, that it takes some capi. 
| tal and more confidence to start a paper of any kind. 
| There are some fine and bold writers standing ready for 
|this paper, and I hope it may start. Once under way, | 
think it would do well. Beautiful spring weather. 

P.S—The dreadful news from Washington has just 
jreached here. I fear my trifling letter will seem discordant 
‘in the midst of so much mourning and anguish. What an 
| unparalleled calamity ! 





March 5. 
I nave been prevented, of late, from going about, as 
|much as my wont, and have hardly seen or heard more of 
| the city doings than the country readers of your paper. This 
| will account, if not apologize for, some lack of variety in 
|my letters. I broke through my fireside habits last night, 








Swiss mechanician, Maillardet, who constructed a a ; ’ 
by a : ’ ’ |and went to the Methodist Chapel in Madison-strect, to heat 


ale with a “ bosom that would heave for an hour,” once || z caput . ; 
fem , \| the Rev. Mr. Maffit’s diatribe against “ Boz”—admittance 


bree + Gesell ae play forty _ re the piano |! twenty-five cents. My surprise on being called on for 
with her fingers, and look languishingly by casting her eyes cctehiendh te Anat tenn aleamiadin fae Taaicics | 2 
down—almost enough for one woman to do! I think these|}. |.” | me EOS. GPORSe, FE 2 PEpee ON 
facts enouch for a very speculative essay on the value || Justice turned by its victims “to commodity.” Two hun- 
— ot fi b y . db yore Sicilia dat , || dred people were well amused, and religion (per one of its 
ee > ies ee eee re ee powanng was profited fifty dollars in pocket. Except in 
— f a . || this light, however, I should call the using of “ Boz” for a 
In looking through another file of the gazettes published | pulpit text a decided case of le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
by the English in Hindostan, (like those I spoke of in MY |/ delle. (The church gas-lights seemed to be of that opinion, 
last, lent me by Mr. Patmer,) I find that the amusing fea-| for they suddenly paled their fires ten minutes before the 
ture is that which is now so prominent in our own news- | conclusion of the lecture ') 
papers—a miscellaneous correspordence with all parts of || 
the country. Asa specimen, I extract a passage written || 
from the camp Ferozepore, in the heart of India, to the edi- 


While I think of it—Dickens has contradicted the report, 
published in the London papers, touching his durance for 
idebt. I lad it ‘ is f positi ; 
tor at Delhi, and which, though it comes from the neigh- || ‘ oe maa wenmst-tun, Jistehen of nee - 
sieadhiniad at # Sek Chadlany)* dttende tine Of “the sates. © pall sertion and of this personal character are so rare in the re- 

A || spectable English papers that I mentioned it in my letter to 


and packware” used by us dull wits of the temperate || j gs? : . : 
|| you with no suspicion of its being an errour—the assertion 


latitudes : | : 
supported, moreover, by the rumours, rife to the same pur- 


“Jn the evening (of a general parade) Lord Ellenborough | port, when I was last in London. The reports, doubtless, 
gave a soiree, to which every officer in or about camp was || were born of the coupling of two well-known facts—the 
duly bidden. A ball it could not be called, for there were || decrease of the prices paid for his books by publishers, and 
pane res yd ry the re ef 8 vn aan ne || the increase of his “ pledges,” with no corresponding reduc- 
fearful in the tents that even these filty found it difficult to || tions apparent in his style of living. ‘The statement hav- 

1} . 
dance without treading on each other's toes ; and as for waltz- || ; . . ; , g : ; a 
boos as ob Misbiniso uf tay elbow eteorved, ‘i wes like jump- | ing once appeared in the papers of his own country, an ex 
tie fo <ddh,; Wnetiie hat Gein win ‘wo stths’ | Tho tents || pression of sympathy (as far off as the other shoulder of the 
? sf | - : . . a 
were lit up with chandeliers of painted glass—reflected from H world) was but commpennentnny to Mr. Dickens. 
an unlimited number of bran-new medals, (for good conduct Mr. Maffit’s discourse was more of an event to me than 
in the late engagements propably,) the effect of which was so || to most of his audience probably ; for his eloquence made a 
happy that I would recommend them on all similar occasions. i great impression upon me when I was a boy between ten 
In the distance was a cheering view of supper-tent, and Lord } and twelve years of age, and I had-not seen him since. He 
E. prudently stationed himself in the centre thereof, with a HI preached at that time in the Bromfield Chapel, Boston, (in 


: : YF I 
knowledge of the point of attraction for which everybody must || the next street to the one in which I lived,) and was then a 


ye giv i dit. The tide of lati t st ly | , . ’ 
reap ame morro all oe onthe me a re ‘ively 1 new light” in the Methodist church, and drew crowds af- 
satisfaction was expressed at his good looks and the excellence || CT him. I left my play eagerly to hear him, and I have 
of the champagne. Several native grandees were present, and || often since wished for an opportunity to analyze the peculiar 
the crowd, and among them your old Delhi friend Hindoo Rao, l delight he gave me—for it was all pleasure, without the 
apparently dressed to represent the knave of clubs. Alto- slightest effect in the way of religious impression. I could 
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fill my letter with what came to me upon the turned-back 
leaf of seeing Mr. Maffit in the pulpit again, but the compari- 
son between the effects of oratory upon tastes mature and 
immature, though interesting elsewhere, would be out of 
place here. He was not so much changed as I anticipated. 
Macready has always reminded me of him, and they are 
still alike. Mr. Maffit did not use to shave his temples, and 
from this peculiar tonsure, his forehead looks higher and his 
hair less Hyperian and more oratorical than formerly. 

He commenced with some general remarks as to the 
charm of variety in customs and manners, and the common 
English weakness of condemning pitilessly every departure 
from the cockney standards and peculiarities, trying, by this 
test only, every country under the sun. This part of the | 
oration was written in lambent and oily-hinged periods, and | 
delivered—really, in music absolute! I felt the spell over 
again. It is in the voice and accent of Mr. Maffit that the | 
philtre lies hid. So sweet a tone no other man has, in my | 
knowledge. 
cited, are managed with the skill of the subtlest rhetorician. | 
He hides the meaning of his sentences under the velvet | 
words that are sweetest to linger upon, and to press with | 
emphasis, and in this department of oratory he seems to me | 
unsurpassed. He soon broke the spell, however. As he | 
left generalizing, and got from poetry to analysis, he began 
to show bad taste and clumsy discrimination, and fell into a 
kind of grimalkin sputter of sarcasm that let down his dig- 
nity sadly. The audience began to applaud, and, with their | 
applause, he grew inflated, both in matter and manner, and | 
for the last half hour of his discourse was entirely off his 
feet—trashy, inconsequent and absurd—most applauded, 
however, when most incomprehensible. (And this ill-be- 
stowed applause may easily have been the reverend orator’s 
Delilah.) I remember little of what he said after the first 
fifteen minutes. There was a good deal of illustration to 
show that the ‘“‘ Yankees could whip the British,” and much 
more of such clap-trap, and Dickens and Mrs. Trollope 
were each served out with as much pulpit-pounding and 
bitter epithet as is commonly given the devil, at a dose. 
One comparative testimony given by the orator is valuable, 
as he speaks, on both sides, with authority. He assured us 
that the society in every part of this country, “from the 
Aroostook to the Sabine,” is as refined and delightful as any 
society whatever, except that of Heaven. He did not 
mention how long he had resided in the latter country, but 
he had been a travelling guest of American families for the 
twenty years since he left Ireland, and had been treated 
everywhere as a son and brother, and spoke advisedly. I 
could wish this Irish and celestial evidence in our favour 
might be put (for smoking) into the pipe of the London 
Quarterly. 

I have discovered lately that the household gods have a 
vocabulary of their own. Search after a trifling invention 
led me to Windle’s furnishing-shop in Maiden Lane, and 
after spending an hour in marvelling at the mind that has 
been expended upon the invention of household conve- 
niences, I asked for a catalogue of the shop’s wares. A 
pamphlet of twenty-one pages was handed me, and I give 
you, for your despair, a few of the names of the necessary 
utensils by which your comfort is ministered to: “ Pope’s 
heads and eyes,” “ Shakers’ Swifts,” “ Beef-steak Pound- 
ers,” “ Faucets and Bung-starts,” “ Boot-jacks and Leg- 
resters,” “* Salt-and-spit boxes,” ‘* Chinese Swings,” ‘ Chi- 
nese Punk in boxes,” “ Sillabub sticks,” ‘ Oven-peels,” 
“ All-blaze pans,” “Ice-cream Pagodas,” “ Paste-jaggers 





His inflexions, so long as he remains unex- || 


fers,” etc. etc. etc. This is vernacular, of course, to the la- 
dies, but Greek to us. a 

Apropos of words; there should be a replevin, (by poetry 
upon vulgar usage,) to restore the word diaper to its origi- 
nal meaning. Ford says in one of his plays, (The Sun’s 
Darling,) 

‘* Whate’er the wanton Spring, 
When she doth diaper the ground with beauties, 
Toils for, comes home to Autumn.” 

Diaper means literally to embroider with raised work,— 
after a stuff which was formerly called d’Ipre from the town 
of Ipre in Flanders, where it was manufactured. There is 
| such a load of descriptiveness in the world that it is a shame 
|it should be lost to poetry. 

Moore’s carefully revised and corrected edition of his 
works is re-published in this country at the price of three 
| dollars and half. Half of it, at least, is uninteresting to the 
| general reader, consisting of his satires, (with names left in 
| unexplained blanks,) local poetry, translations from the clas- 
|sics, and a mass of laboured notes. The popular portions, 
consisting of “The Loves of the Angels,” “ The Irish 
| Melodies and Sacred Songs,” and the “* National airs, bal- 
lads, and miscellaneous Poems,” have been published in 


| three Extras of the Mirror—five shillings for all of them. 
This will form as beautiful an edition of the enjoyable part 
|of Moore’s poetry as could be wished, and as cheap as 
beautiful. 

Cuartes Drepin, “* The Bard of Poor Jack,’’ as he is com- 
monly called, is one of those authors less known than his 
works ; particularly in this country, where his songs are fa- 
miliar to every lip, and his name hardly recognized. Gene- 
ral Morris has made a collection of all the songs of Dibdin 
that are universal in their popularity, and has added others 
which from their bold and graphic excellence have been 
commonly attributed to him. This shilling Extra of the 
Mirror will become, I think, the sailor’s classic, embodying, 
as it does, all their most remarkable songs. 

Montgomery’s ‘World before the Flood,” one of the 
sweetest poems in the English language, is also in press for 
the “ Mirror Library.” On looking over the biography of 
this good man and true poet, I find, by the way, the follow- 
ing passage, referring, I believe, to the father of one of the 
Editors ot the Intelligencer. ‘ Mr. Montgomery removed 
to Sheffield, (England,) in 1792, and engaged himself with 
Mr. Gales, the publisher of a very popular newspaper, at 
that time known by the title of the Sheffield Register. Mr. 
Montgomery became a useful correspondent to this paper, 
and gained so far the good opinion and affection of Mr. 
Gales and his family that they vied with each other in de- 
monstrating their respect and regard for him. In 1794, 
when Mr. Gales left England to avoid a political prosecu- 
tion, Montgomery, with the assistance of another gentle- 
man, became the Editor of the Register.” Critics have 
unanimously agreed that “ The World before the Flood” is 
the best production of Montgomery’s muse, and it certainly 
is a noble and pure structure of elevated imagination. 
Among the sacred classics, Montgomery, I think, will rank 
first. 

The terrible calamity at Washington still forms the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation in New-York. 

The critics, by acclamation, pronounce Kendall’s Narra- 
tive of his Santa Fe expedition and imprisonment in Mexi- 
co, one of the most enjoyable and engrossing books of the 
time. Iam no judge—having a weakness for the author. I 
have read his book with great delight, but with a sotto voce 








and cutters,” “ Crimping and goffering machines,” “sugar. | 


nippers and larding pins,” “ Bread-rasps and eausage-stuf- 


(borrowed from Mrs. Norton :) 





| * AlJ thou doest seems well done to me !”” 
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NOT MARRIED YET. 

§ single yet—I'm single yet! 

And years have flown since I came out! 
In vain I sigh—in vain I fret! 

Ye gods! what are the men about? 
I vow I’m twenty—oh, ye powers! 

A spinster's lot is hard to bear— 
On earth alone to pass her hours, 

And afterwards lead apes—down there ! 


No offer yet—no offer yet! 
I’m puzzled quite to make it out; 
For every beau my cap I set, 
What, what, what are the men about? 
They don’t propose—they won't propose, 
For fear, perhaps, I'd not say “ yes!” 
Just let them try—for heaven knows 
I’m tired of single-blessedness. 


Not married yet—not married yet— 
The deuce is in the men, I fear! 

I’m like a—something to be let, 
And to be let alone—that’s clear. 

They say “she’s pretty—but no chink— 
And love without it runs in debt!” 

It agitates my nerves to think 


That I have had no offer yet! .P.M. 





SORROW’S RELUCTANT GATE. 


Tuis last turned leaf, dear reader, seems to us always like 
a door shut behind us, with the world outside. We have 
expressed this thought before, when it was a prelude to being 
gayer than in the precedent pages. With the closed door, 
now, we would throw off restraint, but it is to be sadder 
than before. It is so with yourself, doubtless. You some- 
times break into singing on entering your chamber and 
finding yourself alone. Sometimes you burst into tears. 

There is nothing for which the similitudes of poetry seem 
to us so false and poor, as for affliction by the death of those 
we love. The news of such a calamity is not “a blow.” It 
is not like “a thunderbolt,” or “a piercing arrow ;” it does not 
* crush and overwhelm” us. We hear it, at first, with a kind | 
of mournful incredulity, and the second feeling is perhaps a | 
wonder at ourselves,—that we are so little moved. The 
pulse beats on astranquilly. The momentary tear dries from | 


| But the day glides on, and night comes. We lie down, 
| and unconsciously, as we turn upon our pillow, commence a 
|| recapitulation that was once a habit of prayer—silently 
| naming over the friends whom we should commend to God, 
|| —did we pray,—as those most dear to us. Suddenly the 
|| heart stops—the breath hushes—the tears spring hot to the 
|\eyelids. We miss the dead! From that chain of sweet 
thoughts a link is broken, and for the first time we feel that 
|| we are bereaved. It was in the casket of that last hour be. 
|| fore sleeping—embalmed in the tranquillity of that hours 
| unnamed and unreckoned happiness—that the memory of 
|| the dead lay hid. For that friend, now, we can no longer 
|| pray! Among the living—among our blessings,—among our 
| hopes—that sweet friend is nameable no more! We realize 
/itnow. The list of those who love us—whom we love—ig 
| made briefer. With face turned upon our pillow—with an. 
| guish and tears—we blot out the beloved name ; and begin 
| the slow and nightly task of unlearning the oft-told syllables 
from our lips. 
| And this is the slow-opening gate by which sorrow enters 
in! We wake on the morrow and remember our tears of 
the past night; and, as the cheerful sunshine streams in at 
our window, we think of the kind face and embracing arms, 


the soft eyes and beloved lips, lying dark and cold, in a place 
|| —oh how pitiless in its coldness and darkness! We choke 
|| with a suffused sob, we heave the heavy thought from our 
| bosom with a painful sigh, and hasten abroad—for relief in 
| forgetfulness ! 

But, we had not anticipated that this dear friend would 
|| die, and we have marked out years to come with hopes in 
|| which the dead was to have been a sharer. Thoughts, and 
| promises, and meetings, and gifts, and pleasures, of which 
‘hers was the brighter half, are wound like a wreath of flow. 
| ers around the chain of the future, and as we come to them 
|| —to the places where these looked for flowers lie in ashes 
|,upon the inevitable link—oh God! with what agonizing 
| vividness they suddenly return !—with what grief, made in- 
| tenser by realising, made more aching by prolonged absence, 
|we call up those features beloved, and remember where 
they lie, uncaressed and unvisited ! Years must pass—and 
| other affections must “‘ sweep and garnish and enter in” to 
| the void chambers of the heart—and consolation and natural 





the eye. We go on, about the errand in which we were i forgetfulness must do their slow work of erasure—and mean. 
interrupted. We eat, sleep, at our usual time, and are nour- || time grief visits us, in unexpected times and places, its par- 
ished and refreshed ; and if a friend meet us and provoke a || oxysms imperceptibly lessening in poignancy and tenacity, 
smile, we easily and forgetfully smile. Nature does not || but life in its main current, flowing, from the death to the 
seem to be conscious of the event, or she does not recognize || forgetting of it, unchanged on! 
it as a calamity. | And now, what is like to this, in nature ?—(for even the 
But little of what is taken away by death is taken from slight sympathy in dumb similitudes is sweet.) It is not 
the happiness of one hour, or one day. -We live, absent || like the rose’s perishing—for that robs only the hour in 
from beloved relatives, without pain. Days pass without 1 which it dies. It-were more like the removal from earth of 
our seeing them—months—years. They would be no more | that whole race of flowers, for we should not miss the first 
absent in body if they were dead. But, suddenly, in the | day’s roses, hardly the first season’s, and should mourn most 
midst of our common occupations, we hear that they are I when the impoverished Spring came once more round with- 
one remove farther from us—in the grave. The mind ac-||out them. It were like stilling the music of a brook forever, 
knowledges it true. The imagination makes a brief and or making all singing-birds dumb, or hushing the wind-mur- 
painful visit to the scene of the last agony, the death-cham- } mur in the trees, or drawing out from nature any one of her 
ber, the burial,—and returns weary and dispirited, to repose. '| threads of priceless repetition. We should not mourn for 
For that hour, perhaps, we should not have thought of the | the first day’s silence in the brook, or in the trees ; nor for the 
departed, if they were living—nor for the next. The routine || first morning’s hush after the birds were made voiceless. 
we had relied upon to fill up those hours comes round. We || The recurrent dawns, or twilights, or summer noons, robbed 
give it our cheerful attention. The beloved dead are dis- ] of their accustomed music, would bring the sense of its loss 
placed from our memory, and perhaps we start suddenly, || the value of what was taken away increasing with its 
with a kind of reproachful surprise, that we can have been || recurrent season. But these are weak similitudes—as they 
so forgetful—that the world, with its wheels of minutes and || must needs be, drawn from a world in which death—the 
trifles, can thus untroubled go round, and that dear friend || lot alike of all living creatures that inhabit it—is only a 
gone from it. | calamity to man! 
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